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FIVE INDIVIDUALS TELL YOU THEIR STORIES 
Their backgrounds and dreams are as unique as they 
are. What unites them is their creativity, passion and 
integrity. Somewhere they found the courage to fly. 
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Kasna Chadwick Dumbo Feather is my security blanket when I’m 
having a bad day ) It always makes me feel better. 

joout a m n u tf ago Comment like See Wan to Wall 



Paula Cowan I followed the Caroline Swift trail after reading her 
fantastic interview, I just HAD to find out what her ceramics 
looked like - here, https //www.carolmeswift.com/store/disp 
lay.htmj*’viewlistmg=MjA- The ceramic spoons are lovely, but I'd 
probably be too nervous to actually stir with a 24pound fine bone 
china teaspoon. 



Caroline Swift >> Store >> Products >> View Product Details 

Welcome to me dedut collection of ca-o me swift traditional ana 
fragile materials form uniQue o eces mat are simply beautify, 
tmeless ano vet contemporary 
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Letters @ dumbofeather. com 


From: Carlv 
Re: Renewal 

Hev Guvs, I just renewed for mv 3rd Dumfio-filled vear after 
being given your mag 3.5 years ago by a friend. I hardlv have 
am of mv old issues left cause I get so excited and pass them 
on ... Will have to buv all the back issues soon before you sell 
out of them. 

Just thought I’d let you know what a friend wrote at the 
bottom of an unrelated email the other dav, I had given him 
a copy the week before: “F*&k that Dumbofeather mag/book 
is killer!” Think you might have another subscriber on vour 
hands soon! 

Little mook big impact, thanks again for creating it. 

From: Liz 

Re: Tasmania issue 

Hi, I just discovered vou had a Tasmania issue. Which one 
was that? I’d love to order a back issue as I just moved to this 
amazing state two months ago and am so happy here. Be great 
to read more about the locality Your mook is one of the best 
reads in Australia ... Good media is hard to come by here! 
Mam thanks 



From: Caroline 

I am a new reader of Dumbo feather and I like it because, as 
vou say, it is both a book and a magazine. I like the quality of 
the articles (biographies) and the photos. On top of this it is a 
nice ‘object’ that I like to read again and again. 

Please keep on the good work! 

From: Peter 

Can you believe it — my two back-copies that I now need to 
order, were stolen during an ‘open for inspection’ when selling 
our house recently! I’m all for “passing it on”, but fair go! 

From: Che 

Hi Dumbofeather , 

I just want to say an enormous thank you. I am 2/3 of the 
way through a journalism degree, and have been steadily 
losing mv aspirations towards becoming a writer/journalist 
since beginning my course. All the lecturers seem to talk 
about is how we probably won’t get jobs, and if we are one 
of the lucky few we won’t be able to live off our earnings, 
and that our creativity’ will be extinguished, being reduced to 
rewording media releases. 

But oh, you have made me so excited to be a journalist 
again! You have reminded me why I have longed for this since 
I was eight years old: to meet people and tell their stories, to 
learn more about the world, and to actually write about things 
that I have an interest in rather than how manv potholes are 
in mv area’s roads. 

I know that I will have to slog through the media releases 
and the interviews with various council officers for a while, 
but I cannot wait until I am able to get to the stage in my 
career that I have always dreamed of! 

Thank vou again. 

From: Tvm 

Heya team, picked up my first copy of Dumbo feather yesterday. 
It just feels so good in my grubby little hands! Question. Who 
publishes this beautiful mook? 
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From: Elisa 

Re: Article on Martin Hughes 

Hi Kate. Congrats on such a wonderful magazine. I’m 
a ceramic artist just starting on my professional career 
and your magazine is just the injection of passion and 
inspiration I need to keep me going. I read the article 
on Martin Hughes and was interested in contacting him 
regarding the book he published called Lines of Wisdom. 

I bought Wisdom for my husband and, whilst it is a 
beautiful book and inspirational, I would love to read 
about ordinary (is there such a thing?) older people 
and their lives. To that end would you mind giving me 
Martin’s details so that I can contact him and order the 
book. He’s trulv picked a difficult path for himself and 
I’d love to support him and his publishing company. 
Cheers 

Df: If anyone would like to contact Martin and/or order any of 
Affirm Press’s books, their contact details can be found at www. 
affirm press, com. au/con tact 

From: Mei 

Re: Thanks! 

Dear Kate, I found my first Dumbo feather (your very first 
issue actually) soon after you started publishing. I was 
at Vinnies looking for books, browsing the health book 
section when I found this beautiful mook. It didn’t quite fit 
in with the health books but I took it thinking it seemed so 
lovely and interesting. 

Many Dumbo feathers later, I left one at my mum’s and 
told her it was a good read. She couldn’t find it, I explained 
where it was and told her what it looked like. “Oh!” she 
said, “I thought that was a children’s book!” 

And just the other day, I was at Vinnies again, and years 
after stumbling across my first there, I found another 
Dumbo feather at Vinnies. I looked at the books around it, 
curious to see where it had been shelved this time. Not 
in health, but in the travel book section this time - still 
looking like nothing else around it, just so individually 
lovely and interesting! Though it sort of fits everywhere and 
nowhere really! 

Congrats! And thanks! 
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You know that whole guerilla knitting thing; lamp posts all over with woolly scarves on? Well Magda Sayeg is the woman 
who started it Once upon a time she was a shop-keeper, a bit bored, who thought she'd spice her day up a little by knitting 
a cosy cover for her shop's door handle. It might have just ended there, but Magda noticed how such a small thing seemed 
to bring smiles to peoples'faces so she knitted covers for other things on the street From there it snowballed and she now 
does commissions all over the world decorating swanky boutique hotels in New York, old buses in Mexico and bollards in 
Canberra. Here's Magda's yarn ... Df 

Df You were in Canberra last year at the Soft Sculpture exhibition, how did that go? 

Magda Everything in Canberra was very successful and Sydney was awesome too - I have a really strong feeling I'm going to go 
back. The meetings I had there were very positive. 

Df What did you get up to there? 

Magda Lots of things, I was actually able to cover a lot of ground. I did the Sydney Opera House, at least three pieces there, 
Circular Quay, the Harbour Bridge, Bondi, Mrs Macquarie's Chair. Usually I would have been approached by people, but I 
think maybe they were intimidated because there was a microphone and camera (a TV crew accompanied Magda for some 
of her Sydney tags). They kind of assume you know what you're doing or you've got permission. I was shocked that no-one 
even approached me, even at the Opera House, to ask me what I was doing. I can't believe I said it, but apparently I said 
to a newspaper, "There's no freaking way I'm leaving here without doing something big" or something like that. When I 
read it I was like, "Oh God." Anyway, they were warned and I did it and I did it pretty blatantly. 

Df Do you mean the public wondering what you were doing or security? 

Magda Security. With the public it is almost like an interesting sociological test. There are these cement bollards that no-one 
looks at and then you put colourful knitted material on them and all of a sudden there's this Asian group taking pictures 
and hugging them and children reaching out and touching them. Maybe that is the reason security didn't approach me. 
Maybe they realised the tourists liked it. 

Df Have you ever been accosted by security? 

Magda I have a few times, when I've been told to take it down. You'll see on my website I have many pictures with cop cars in 
the background, or a cop standing right next to one. There was a security guard who came by at the Sydney Opera House, 
who just walked right by us, and we have a picture of it. I'll come up with excuses though. I find the authorities don't 
really question you if it has to do with the army. Once I was up on 20 foot ladder and I said I was decorating for a soldier 
who was coming home. I may go to hell [laughs]! And 

once I said I wasjrom a 

church youth group and I was doing a scavenger 
hunt for the kids. 

" It definitely got them to leave me alone. Those times were in my first six months. 

I haven't had to come up with any excuses since then. 

/)/ Do your kids travel with you? 

Magda They didn't come to Australia, but they were going to. Generally I take them everywhere. I've taken them to Paris, New 
York, Mexico City ... they love coming with me on these projects. If I were to come back I hope I could bring them, 
particularly because it looks like I'll be coming back in the summer. It's getting really exciting for me. If you can imagine 
I've been doing this now for four years. 
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*Koon tro VersaillestiaL 



When an American ‘neo-pop 1 artist 
is invited to show his works at a 
French palace, there’s a chance 
it’ll raise the hackles of the local 
establishment. When the artist is 
Jeff Koons, aka ‘the king of kitsch’, 
and the palace is the Chateau de 
Versailles, it’s highly likely. When 
the exhibition is sponsored by The 
Francois Pinault Foundation, the 
founder of which owns seven of 
Koons’ works, it’s inevitable. 

Many, perhaps cynically, saw it as 
an attempt by Pinault to increase 
the value of Koons’ works, his own 
collection and the profits of his 
auction house, Christies. 


Indeed, when a retrospective of 
17 Koons sculptures was installed 
in the rooms and grounds of the 
Sun King’s palace in September of 
2008, there were demonstrations 
outside the gates by a right-wing 
group dedicated to French artistic 
purity. Rarely has an exhibition in 
France generated so much public 
debate or media coverage. 

Visitors to Versailles during the 
exhibition were polarised by the 
juxtaposition of Koons’ highly 
contemporary works and the 
Baroque purity of Versailles. One 
was “appalled at the desecration”, 
one claimed it “ruined my visit to 


Versailles”, and another saw* it as 
“nothing but a disgrace.” On the 
other hand, one visitor declared, 
“Long live contemporary art King 
Jeff Koons at Versailles!” 

Koons was highly deliberate when 
choosing where each sculpture 
would be installed in the palace 
and its grounds, conscious of the 
relationship between the artwork 
and its location. For example, in the 
Queen’s apartments, Koon placed 
‘Large Vase of Flowers’ in homage 
to Marie-Antoinette. It appears that 
in fact, everything Koons does is 
highly deliberate, perhaps even the 
courting of controversy. 







Df Tell us about how Knitta started. 

Mayda I began Knitta Please in 2005. It started very innocently and then I let it take over my life. It was very unambitious, 
very selfish actually, I just wanted to wrap the door handle to my shop, Raye, (in Houston) ... I had a clothing shop ... 
[Magda's husband Dan enters and a short conversation ensues] 

Df You're welcome to join us. 

Dan No, no. I'm the silent partner. 

May da I opened the shop because I have a passion for design and textiles. I really liked it but Knitta was born from total boredom, sitting 
at the desk just going, "God, why does life seem so unsatisfying," and 

I thought, maybe if 

I throw some knitting on this door handle it will 
at least cheer me up for the moment 

and it sort of did. People who passed 

by the shop really liked the door handle so I decided I wanted to do the stop sign down the street and thats where the 
unfinished projects idea came in ... I called up a friend and tried to describe what I was doing. It clearly wasn't grabbing 
her, but she was really happy to offer her unfinished baby blanket. That was our first piece and it was so much fun. People 
got out of their car that time, stopped, took pictures in front of it, touched it and brushed their heads against it. It was 
clearly causing a stir and this was just a door handle and a stop sign! I was ready to lay it on. We did every stop sign 
pole in the whole neighbourhood and then started to come up with all sorts of fun ideas, like antenna cosies - we would 
tag peoples' cars and put this knitted piece on their antennas. I just closed my shop this summer because I felt it had 
run its course and I wanted to make room for other ventures in my life like Knitta and my life here in Austin. Closing 
the store has freed up an amazing amount of energy that I now put into Knitta, but again, I wholeheartedly loved Raye 
and managed to keep it going for years alongside my Knitta venture. Knitta became truly full-time this past year when I 
moved to Austin and wasn't in the physical day-to-day running of Raye any longer. Now it's dictated the last four years 
of my life. As an adult it kind of makes you rethink how life is; the plan and what's going to be thrown at you. I've had 
ambitious ideas before but they've not really turned into anything. 

Df How has it made you rethink how life works? 

Magda I guess I mean that I was in this groove as an 'adult' and 

I didn f t expect that any little 
impulse or idea - would be 
reaching changes 

in my day-to-day life. My 

expectations have been blown away by the opportunities extended to me through my art. It's tested my flexibility and 
made me reevaluate at every step. Like, in 2006 I got my first request for a commission at Seattle's Bumbershoot Festival. 
On one level, without thinking, it was like, "Yes! I'll do this", but I also knew I was entering Knitta into a new phase. It 
wasn't something I was going to do on boring Tuesday nights in my neighborhood anymore. This was going to be a big 
thing. I've had to rethink priorities as it's shifted to such a global presence. 


thing I could do - an 
able to spur such far 
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Df You must be famous in Houston. 

Magda Weil famous, but they call it the 'hometown syndrome', where they're kind of over it, you know. I do it in Austin now too 
and Austin is actually pretty cool - they're actually very happy and excited about it. I guess I kind of re-enact it all. 

Df Over and over again in every city. 

Magda I know! What's wrong with me? Do I need reconfirmation? No, it's really fun and, like I said, I think as with any artist you have 
to keep it fresh and I've been able to do that. I'm so excited about the different things I'm doing; the different commissions 
and the possibilities of using alternative materials. I'm not just using yarn now, I'm using other things like heavy duty 
materials and I'm thinking about dying my own yarn. I think that would be really interesting because I do feel like there is 
colour lacking down those craft-store aisles. I mean really, even with this new DIY movement and everything moving towards 
people learning a craft in some way or another, I feel like you go down the aisles of the craft stores and it still caters only to 
your grandma and it's all kind of filtered through this soft lens. The people who are the spokespeople in America for knitting 
are like ... one of them is Vanna White who is famous for turning letters on a game show, and for some reason she's the 
person who has this bland line of yarn. 

Where is that person who likes 
pood design and obviously keeps up with fashion, 
but also enjoys crafting and knitting? 

Why is there that disconnect? It 

would be really nice if they made things that had more thought to their design and colour sense and everything. 

Df Do you get yarn donations? 

Magda I still get them and I love my yarn donations - they're the best. What's interesting now, in my later years of doing this, 
are all the people that I wouldn't have even considered might want to be a part of what I'm doing are now wanting to 
be a part of it. So, what I thought was more on the graffiti side of things is now something that larger companies are 
wanting to be involved with. The National Yarn Council wants me to go to their conferences and Lion, a wool brand, want 
to sponsor anything that comes up. There are only four big yarn companies and Lion is one of them. 

Df Why do you think these companies have had such an interest in your work? 

Magda I'm now figuring it out, you know. I've been analysing this over and over again, trying to understand why this is 
such a good thing for people, especially corporations. I think it's because it does bring out the community. What 
happens is that I'll do these projects that are really community oriented and it turns out they're PR dreams. I 
don t think the soft sculpture exhibit [in Canberra] realised the media attention they would get. I was surprised 
too and because of it they had more people come in at the end of the show than they did at the beginning. They 
said that they were overwhelmed by the support. I mean, we had over 500 pieces donated from places all around 
Australia and outside of Australia too. There were three parts of the project. I was able to do my own thing, so 
I got my creative bug out there, and then I made the community project happen. People made their own pieces 
and we wrapped the columns at the front entrance in them. The third part was that I did lots of workshops and 
lectures and pieces in the sculpture garden. The community part took up most of my time - I basically became the 
installer for three days, connecting all these scarves together end to end and then wrapping these columns. 

Df My friend was down there. She had pictures of the short fat columns at the entrance. 

Magda Yeah, that was my project, I liked how that looked - there were 23 of them. Because I started off doing antenna cosies 
and stop-sign poles, I still do that. When I come to a new city, like Sydney or Canberra, that I've never been to before, it's 
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Photograph by Knitta Please 





























Photographs left ami overleaf by Knitta Please 


really important for me to do all the things that got me here in the first place. It's also really important for me, as my work 
has progressed, to do like - I mean never in my wildest dreams did I think I would be wrapping a bus in Mexico City. 

Df I saw that! 

Mayda Yeah, it was over the top. It's still there. At first I was really disappointed that it was a non functional bus, but what was 
cool about it was that this bus was perched in this park that was really well trafficked. They hollowed out the interior so 
people were lured in by the knitted material on the bus and if they wanted to learn how to knit or if they wanted to learn 
ceramics - they held classes in the bus. 

Df It seems like the public receives this kind of street art quite well, but how do you feel about people who criticise your 
work as vandalism? 

Mayda People who spend their time dissing something that's really so fucking harmless in this day and age - I mean there are 
little girls being stoned to death in Africa. It's really not something outlandishly offensive and it isn't defacing property, 
so 

I dismiss the idea that it's actually vandalism. 

That to me 

is the least tolerable criticism. I'm taking this craft that is really familiar and bringing it into a different context, which 
I think, on the most part, has been quite successful. But yeah, there is always going to be that 10 per cent. There are 
graffiti artists who hate me and I think it's because I'm not conforming to an arrogant male ... I'm sorry, I don't feel 
the need to have a particular persona in order to get legitimacy from that area. I think yarn is bad-ass, just as bad-ass, 
if not more so, than spray cans. It's also been with us from the beginning of our time. If you think about it, there is so 
much that is threaded in our lives, DNA for instance. Thread and what you can do with it is amazing. I don't want to get 
too artsy about it, but I don't think that because you can make a jumper with it, that means that you can't do anything 
else with it. It is still powerful and compelling. I think that is what people are engaged with. Jeff Koons is one of my 
favourite artists - it's interesting how he takes things that are familiar, like a balloon, one of those dog balloons, and he 
brings nostalgia to it and puts it in the context of a museum (see page 12 *KoontroVersaillestial). That is what catches 
our attention I think, and I think I'm doing that with knitting. People are familiar with it and they're familiar with it for 
many reasons. People usually associate it with something good. I can't think of any reason it would bring up memories 
of something bad because 

you knit because you love, you knit for 
someone you care about. 

It brings up nostalgia, it brings up warm feelings, thoughts, 
memories. That's what it did for me. That first piece was a cold door handle that was inanimate and I wanted it 
to be warm and fuzzy and make me feel good. It didn't really go beyond that - any more thought or ambition, but 
when I realised I liked it and other people liked it, that was when I wanted to continue doing it. The criticism that 
amazes me these days, especially from the older generation, is that it pisses them off that I'm using knitted material 
for something that is non-utilitarian. I mean if that was the case, why would we use wood for anything other than 
houses, or clay for anything other than bricks? There's a story that I talk about in my lectures ... When the holocaust 
was over everyone's main concern was to get these emaciated women from the camps fed, clothed and nourished, 
but this one man spent quite a bit of money buying them all lipstick. Clearly there was no use for it, but when he 
distributed the lipstick and the women put it on their faces, they actually lit up, they started smiling, and that to 
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* Spinning a yarn 


by Antbea Kwok 

In 2007, Kathy Goldner made a 
decision to start a company quite 
unlike any other, catering to a niche 
within a niche. But, we’re getting 
ahead of ourselves, and in fear of 
dropping a stitch in our story, let’s 
cast on at the beginning. 

Kathy was originally taught to 
knit by her German grandmother, 
a World War II refugee and 
psychoanalyst who would knit 
whilst listening to her patients. 

She bee ame an avid knitter as 
a child, but as an adult Kathv 


had long forgotten her inner 
scarf-maker and instead was 
teaching literature programs to 
children. Then one day a close 
friend gave her some beautiful 
yarn and knitting books. The gift 
spurred a Hurry of needles and 
wool, re-igniting Kathy’s love of 
the craft, as well as introducing 
her to the fascinating tales that 
knitters tell inside the covers of 
knitting books of their history 
and experiences. 

Kathy began knitting furiously. 
The more she knitted, the more 


knitting stories she wanted to 
devour, however, as you can 
imagine, trying to read and knit 
at the same time is virtually 
impossible. Kathy was frustrated 
until she came up with an idea. 
What if the knitting books could 
be made into audio books? That 
way she could knit one, read one 
too. A scarf could be finished whilst 
hearing a good yarn at the same 
time ... it was brilliant and it didn’t 
exist! She changed that. 

Jumping off the cliff that 
was ‘becoming an audio-book 
publisher’, Kathy started her own 
company called Knitting Out 
Loud which has since gone from 
strength to strength. Many of her 
productions have been chosen as 
‘Best of the Year’ by publications 
such as Publishers Weekly, Library 
Journal and School Library Journal. 

What’s even more remarkable 
is that she has been able to make 
such a niche within a niche 
profitable but she has. Kathy’s 
company, under the umbrella 
of Out Loud AudioBooks, has 
even expanded into a new series. 
Cooking Out Loud , for avid chefs 
with a lust for the flavour of 
gastronomic tales. Cooking would 
be much more fun with a story 
to listen to whilst stirring the pot 
or waiting for the bread to rise, 
wouldn’t it? Kathy has brought a 
little more story-telling to many 
lives, some good old-fashioned 
casting off into the imaginary 
yonder ... 

mni. outloudaudiobooks.com 
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me is the perfect point. Not everything has to be about the basics of life and what we need in terms of just living. 
Sometimes 
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we need things that don’t have to do with the 
basics and just have to do with Jeedingyour soul. 

People 

undervalue that part and it is really important - even people that don't necessarily think that they are into art. Sometimes 
you look at a flower and you smile, sometimes you look at bird up in the sky and you smile. These things are visual and 
I think are necessary in every day life. 

What does the act of knitting do for you? What do you get from it? 

I began knitting when I was 15.1 think I wanted to make a scarf for my boyfriend or something, but then I discovered that 
I really liked having my hands busy (see page 20 *Spinning a Yarn). It was therapeutic to have my hands moving, knowing 
what they were doing without having to think about it. I love knitting any time I'm sitting in front of the TV, waiting for 
something, or when I just need to calm and centre. 

It’s like my chamomile tea. 


There seems to be a resurgence happening of this crafting culture. 

Yeah, I think it was probably bound to happen. [Dan re-enters] 

I've been thinking about it a bit lately because my mother was amazing with all this craft stuff but she never passed on 
that knowledge to me. I think it was because she was taught from a very young age by her mother and it was an obligation 
- she had to learn how to clothe her children. 

Dan's mother is an incredible knitter. This is what you did, it wasn't really a special talent. Everybody knitted and you 
knew how to make things at a very young age. She's my machine though. She gets excited and is like, "What else do you 
want me to make?" She gets creative, she'll make argyles on there or she'll put letters on there. She's gone to Paris with 
me, she has gone to New York with me, she is one of the Knittas, 'Granny Squared'. 

[To Dan] Are you the male Knitta? 

No. [laughs] 

He's becoming one. He used to like to keep it separate, but he's really becoming the installer. 

If it's over a metre or two up the ladder I'm the one up there. 

Really I don't know how I could have done the bus in Mexico without him. I brought a bunch of material and I was there 
and I was like, "I don't know how to make this happen." 

How long did it take you? 

Four days, with a big group of people. About four to six adults helped us throughout the process. That was a really good 
project. Now it just seems like a fond memory, but it's just one of the really great pieces. I became intimately involved 
with that piece, I wanted to take it home, it felt like another child. It was really sad to leave. I think everyone felt really 
connected to it. 

Will you go back to Mexico City to visit it? 

I was thinking about it ... It's been there a year now. 

It's surprising how well the pieces handle the weather. Where I live people have started to do guerrilla knitting and they've 
been there for a while. I thought that the weather would be far harsher on them, but they've held up really well. 
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May da Well, maybe Australia is more temperate. Honestly there's something even interesting to me about a piece that is very 
vibrant that you see slowly fading into what it's covering. It turns sort of grey ... There are pieces that have completely 
disappeared off poles in New York because of the pollution or what not, the exhaust in the air. I'm really curious about 
the Mexico City piece because it's been there for a year now and that city is very polluted. That city gets so much crap 
but I think it's amazing. I think I could live there for a while. I want to go back. It should be a yearly thing, especially 
living so close to it. 

/)/ When did you decide to do away with the anonymity of it, or was that just for fun? 

May da The anonymity served a purpose. It was sort of like, we're a little nervous about what we're doing, we are doing it 

graffiti style, we don't really know what people would think of it and there were people in the group who didn't want to 

get in trouble so we embraced it. We decided to have a good time with it and so we came up with names over a bottle 
of wine so they got better and better; 

PolyCotN, Akrylik, Perl Necklace, 
Granny Squared, P Knitty, Masculiknitty. 

They all came under 

our gang Knitta Please and it all just kind of perfectly fitted together. It did make sense for at least a year to stay like 
that and then it just got awkward and silly to keep on trying with it, especially when there were things happening like 
TV crews from Sweden being flown down for interviews with us. We clearly got the idea that it was no longer necessary. 
If we were fearing that people didn't like us? Well, okay they did. That was covered. If we were fearing we were going 
to get in trouble? Well, so far we hadn't. Then people wanted to see us, there was more and more coverage. BBC did the 
same thing. We were flown to Paris. 

At some point you realise you can 
unveil, you can unmask 

and it will be okay. They want to see you, they want to talk to 
you and you also have something to say. I realised there was no reason for me to hide it, and in fact I wanted to explain 
it, especially when people were calling me the 'mother of yarn bombing' and the 'founder of knit graffiti'. That was an 
awesome moment for me. I got to talk about why I thought it was important and compelling; that it's not just silly and 
fun, but that it can be inspiring and there is something empowering about it. 

/)/ Have you trademarked Knitta Please? 

May da Yeah, that was one of the things I learned early on from other artists we know who actually make a living, are successful 
at it - the unsexy side of legitimising your business. They all said that if you love your art then you've got to do this, 
otherwise you are doing a disservice to your vision and you won't be able to continue it either. What was happening was 
that there were a lot of people using the name and then confusion set in because media requests would come to this girl, 
a random high school girl in Milwaukee or something, who had my name. We had to straighten it out. She wasn't bad at 
all, she was cool giving it back to me. Also, there were twelve members in the group at one time and I think that is when 
disorganisation set in. It got really popular and I was like, "Yeah you can join the club", and then ultimately it was like, 
"Wow we have really different sensibilities. What you want to do with Knitta is different to what I want to do." That's 
when I knew I really wanted it back to just me or a few people. I didn't even know some of the people that were in the 
group, and I didn't even remember some of their names. They slowly left for whatever reason; work, or a job, or kids, I 
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Photograph bofThe Standard Hailwood's 
lobby with Knitta Please installation by Knitta Piet 



* Setting the Standard, 


lain lliomas 


It is almost too easy to quip 
that “The Standard Hotels are 
anything but” ... but it’s true. At 
The Standard Hollywood there is 
a clear glass vitrine, complete with 
live model, behind the reception 
desk. At The Standard Downtown, 
a gigantic black foot by Italian 
furniture designer Gaetano Pesce 
stands in the middle of the white- 
tiled bathrooms. At The Standard 
Miami even the shuttle bus is a 
piece of art, painted by New York- 
based illustrator Rostarr. At The 
Standard New York, the most recent 
to open, guests are encouraged to 
expose themselves from floor-to- 
ceiling room windows to passcrsbv. 


The only thing standard about 
these four hotels is their high 
standard. When Andre Balazs 
decided to add a ‘chain’ of hotels to 
his burgeoning property portfolio 
he did it with his usual panache. 

He says, “I often compare putting 
a hotel together to old-time movie 
production ... You come up with a 
story line, you hire the writer, the 
director, the stars, the set designer.” 

Balazs’s fondness for the movies 
of old was perhaps responsible 
for his first foray into property 
development and hotels. In 1990 
he bought the iconic Chateau 
Marmont, the site of numerous 
Hollywood ‘moments’ (there’s a 


fantastic list at www.en. wikipedia. 
org/wiki/Chateau_Marmont). His 
rejuvenation of the Chateau was 
a grand success, even lauded as 
so amongst devoted (and fussy) 
regulars like Keanu Reeves, Robert 
de Niro and Helmut Newton. 

Balazs soon realised that a new 
generation of younger, fashionable 
and style-conscious consumers was 
emerging. They were hungry for a 
new hospitality experience: one that 
catered to their sophisticated tastes, 
but at the same time was affordable. 
Thus The Standard Hotels were 
born; hip, savvy, casy(ish) on the 
wallet, and anything but ... 
mt w.standardhoteh.i am 





just kept it and I didn't recruit anymore. 

Df Did you ever imagine this is where your calling would be? 

May da Not at all. It's the coolest thing that's ever happened in my life. I'm 35 and I've never done anything that's allowed me 
to travel around the world. As an adult it kind of makes you rethink how life is - the plan and what's going to be thrown 
at you. I've had ambitious ideas, but they've not really turned into anything. 

Df What's your biggest achievement? 

Magda I'm pretty proud of the fact 

people are calling me the founder of 
this movement. There’s something that really warms 
my heart about that. 

The large scale pieces I'm proud of too. After this year I will be able 
to tell you two or three more things because if all goes well I'll be able to do permanent installations in parks in 
New York ... and if they go well I might be able to do others in other places. I love that my projects have always 
been different. I'm still the person who puts knitting out in the urban environment, but none of my projects are the 
same. I've been able to approach each site specifically and uniquely and customise it. That makes me feel really lucky 
because it doesn't get stale or monotonous and repetitive. Things get really boring to me quickly, so if I can keep on 
this path of being able to do these installations, work with these great people, and then delve into other little areas, 

I think I'll be very proud by the end of 2010. I have all these ideas I've always thought would be great but have never 
before had the resources to make it happen. 

Df Big things ahead? 

Magda Yeah, I think so. 

Df Do you have a favourite piece so far? 

Magda It's almost like picking a favourite child. Sometimes it's the smallest piece. There is this one in SoHo that is just this tiny green one ... 
There are things in Italy that I did that I loved because they matched so well and 

the bright colours 

were like little exclamation marks of colour. 

I don't really have 

a favourite, but there are still moments, like the taxi cab tags were really funny - we'd be sitting in a cab and 
they're completely clueless ... I really loved the installation we did at the hotel The Standard (see page 24 
*Setting the Standard). It was one of the first, more intimidating commissioned pieces ... Here we were at this 
uber-hip hotel and they're just telling us to 'do work' inside the black box that their live model sits in for 12 hours 
a day. What's funny is that for six months I had this whole other idea for it and then in the last month it dawned 
on me that we should make her look like a mermaid. We made hundreds of threads of seaweed, it was a real fail- 
proof project, like, make them out of any colour - yellow, blue, green, grey even - and make them any width, they 
just have to be about five feet long. Then we dangled them all and put fans on them. When you turned the fans 
on it really did kind of sway like seaweed and she really did look like this trapped fish of some sort. It started 
this really great relationship with the hotel and I've been invited back over and over again. During Fashion Week 
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there's a new hotel in New York I'm going to be doing an installation for. 

Df That's exciting. 

Ma HJ a When you really do (jive up your day job and you 
call yourself ‘an artist’, it’s scary. 

I think that's my only fear right now, 

but I'm doing it and I'm actually busy and doing all the things I've dreamed of doing. I feel lucky, I feel really 
good right now. 

/)/ You mean you don't have a day job any more and are able to make a living out of Knitta Please installations and activities 
somehow, or do you do other things 'on the side'? 

Maffda I guess I was speaking in psychological instead of financial terms. The implications of being an artist, pouring your energy 
into something that isn't necessarily conventional by any standard, has been challenging. I still run Cafe Brasil along 
with a cool indie bookstore called Domy with my husband, but my day-to-day consists mainly of Knitta - developing new 
projects and putting my energy into the creative side. It's the coolest thing that's ever happened in my life. I'm 35 and 
I ve never done anything that's allowed me to travel around the world. 

nf I liked your Great Wall of China piece, it was subtle. 

Matida We do try to be reverent. I mean we're not trying to be irreverent. That's one of the misleading notions about what I do. I 

don't want to be called the wacky knitter who goes and puts bikinis and sunglasses on statues, because I'm not. To me, I 
want it to feel like when I see a statue or anything like a good garden or a good tree, I feel like that's what's good about 
urban planning. They're doing their people good, that's what we want. I really try to keep it to things that are unnoticed, 
like that little pipe that is sticking out of an old brick building in SoHo, or that rusty pole that doesn't even have a sign 

on it anymore that is still there, or the fire hydrant or the dead man's shoes thrown over the wire when there's 15 wires up 

in the sky that are blocking the clouds. There are things like that I like doing and I keep my work kind of in that area. 

/)/ That's interesting, so you keep it in the vein of challenging the urban landscape but in a less destructive way? 

Matida What's interesting is that I was invited to be part of the Triennale in Milan and then I was invited back for Design 
Week. I realised there was this new attention to my work from this higher brow academic world and it's because 
they're wondering why this work is catching so much attention. What is lacking in the urban environment that people 
are drawn to it? 


How can we bring colour, softness, human 
connection ... those qualities of this work, into 
the urban environment 

and urban planning in a permanent way? I was brought to these 
places to talk to these people, and not only was I shocked and honoured, but it also reconfirmed to me that I was 
doing something that was more than just silly little tags on streets and it wasn't this irreverent approach. I mean 
it was always reverent, if anything maybe it was more political than I thought it was in the beginning, but it was 
never meant to give a giant "fuck you" to other artists and their statues or their work.And that's why I think that 
people have brought me to different places. I'm very happy in that position, having the old, young, hipsters here 
and grandmas here, who really like what I'm doing./ 
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“WE THROW OUT CHRIS. 
YOU BECOME A MONK, 
DORJE THE 


TVT'IZ' ” 



Dorje 


Interview by Kris MeK in itre Photography Daniel Guerra 
















Before Dorje was 'Dorje', he was Christos Walker ...a pretty troubled young Aussie guy from Queensland. He could easily 
have ended up in more trouble, but instead decided to seek answers in Eastern philosophies. Eventually, in his twenties, he 
spent five years living as a Buddhist monk, a significant portion of that in silent meditation and contemplation. Coming back 
home, he still surfs and plays guitar, but also helps other 'troubled' youths to find their way. 

Df So you're just back from India. What were you up to? 

Dorje I took two young people to an ashram there. 

DJ What for? 

Dorje Maybe because I'm a glutton for punishment! One young guy, Luke, wants to do what I do, so I've taken him to India 
twice this year. I also took another guy who's probably the sickest example of a Gen Y you're going to come across: 
clinically depressed, incredibly wealthy but dysfunctional upbringing, no real sense of his own boundaries, incredible 
arrogance, chronic fatigue and a 'poor me' complex ... He's been stuck in a rut for about eight years, lives off a trust fund 
and is in a lot of pain. I was looking to find a way to give him an experience of life that would give him some ground to 
move forward from. Traveling and staying in an Ashram in Southern India, where we visited an orphanage, gave him new 
experiences and some self-esteem. It also took the focus off me as a teacher and allowed me to work more as a mentor. 

Df What is it that you do? 

Dorje It's difficult to describe, but I guess it's a combination of meditation, Qigong (see page 32 *Going with the flow), 
psychotherapy and mentoring. 

Df You've trodden a fairly unusual career path, how did you get started? 

Dorje I struggled growing up and I could see that a lot of people around me were too and nobody seemed to understand why. 
I've spent my life trying to understand the human condition and apply that understanding to my own life. When I started 
to have success I wanted to share it with other people and I noticed that other people started to seek me out to learn 
from me. Those two things are important and they have to go together. 

So as a young Aussie bloke who loved to surf, you ended up being a monk in your early twenties? That's fairly drastic. 

Df I suppose my Buddhist training was a drastic thing to go to, but it was through sheer desperation and wanting to find 

Dorje answers. My parents separated when I was very young. I decided to grow up with my dad in Australia and my brothers 

were with my mother in the UK. My father had dabbled in yoga and meditation which gave me a reference point for when 
I really hit the wall in my late teens. I was very depressed, suicidal in fact, and I had chronic fatigue syndrome. I was sick 
because I had no understanding of diet and health or any of the things that I now know and share with other people, 
like how to cook, eat and live. 

Df So, do you think becoming a monk is a good thing to do for other young people? 

Dorje Some of the young guys I work with tend to romanticise the concept saying, 

“Dorje did it. 

I want to go and do the hard yards and live in a 
monastery for five years. ” 

■*' J ^ " I say to them that it's a dangerous and difficult path. Westerners 

are not really designed to grow up in this kind of society and then go into a monastery in their late teens or early twenties. 
Traditionally, monks would go to the monastery young. My original lama went into a monastery when he was seven. He 
was also raised in a culture that didn't have such strong emotional drives. In the West we grow up very emotionally 
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* Going with thejlow , 


Imagine if you could improve 
the flow of energy around your 
body, releasing any blockages 
and concentrating it in areas that 
needed rejuvenating or healing. It 
might take decades of practice to 
ac hieve that level of control, but 
this is the essence of Qigong. The 
Chinese character for Qi means air, 
breath or life force and gong means 
work, so together they translate to 
‘working with life force 1 . 

lens of millions of people in 
China, and around the world, 
regularly practice Qigong as a 
health maintenance exercise. One of 
them is Guo Fengyi. In 1987, after 
24 years working in the physic al 
testing and c hemical analysis 


departments of several major 
Chinese rubber and adhesive plants, 
she was forced to retire due to 
illness. Guo Fengyi began practising 
Qigong hoping it would help her 
health. After two years she suddenly 
began to have intense visions. 

Despite having no artistic 
training (or desire to be an artist), 
they were so strong that she was 
compelled to reproduce them on 
paper, or anything she could find at 
hand. Her output was prolific . Her 
intense, often greater than life si/e, 
ink drawings are representations 
of the flow of cji around the bodv 
through channels called meridians - 
the metaphysical made physical. 

Guo explains, “Before I begin 


a painting, I do not know how to 
paint it. While I am in the process 
of c reating a painting, I do not 
know what it will become. When I 
finish a painting, then I know. I use 
painting in order to know.” 

Since 1987 Guo has created 
an extraordinary body of work 
on rice paper, calendars and 
even the back of her grandson’s 
notebooks depicting subjects 
ranging from herself, to deities 
and zodiac incarnations. Her work 
has been the subject of a number 
of international exhibitions, 
the most recent being at New 
Zealand’s Govett Brewster Gallerv 
in late 2009, despite still being a 
reluc tant ‘artist’. 




driven, over-stimulated by the media, exposed to drugs and alcohol, our sexuality is very activated and consumerism is 
constant. They all become tools to avoid painful feelings. When that's all ripped away and you're put into a very stark, 
austere environment like a monastery the tendency is for people to feel suppressed. 

Df It must be like going cold turkey. 

Dorje Very much so and it can cause major psychological problems. I see a lot of that happening with the Vipassana (meditation) 
retreats where people go in for ten days, and that's only ten days - imagine five years! When you get institutionalised, 
all this stuff comes up and if your teachers aren't skilled around the psychology of what you're feeling, it can cause big 
problems later. That's one of the reasons I left I suppose. 

Df What drew you to the monastery in the first place? 

Dorje I was looking for guidance; it's that simple. 

I was in a mess and everyone 
around me looked like they were in a mess too, 

so I started 

asking, who's got the wisdom? I started reading books and meeting people. Then I met a meditation teacher on the Gold 
Coast where I grew up and she taught me about different religions. We studied Buddhism, Taoism, Hinduism, and eventually 
she took me to India to help me find a teacher in a monastery. By then I'd realised that Buddhism seemed to have the best 
structure for me to learn so 

it was then just a matter ofjinding a 
aood teacher. I travelled and travelled 

and travelled. It's sad to say, 

but finding a good teacher in Buddhism is actually very hard, especially one you can communicate with. I ended up 
finding one in the north of England, up near Scotland, of all places, which didn't really serve my ego because I wanted to 
have this exotic, mystical, cool far-East journey ... 

/)/ But you were in India for a while? 

Dorje I was in India for six months travelling around, but every monastery I went to kept saying, "Go to the West: America, 
Canada, France, the UK, Scotland, or even Australia, where there are Western monasteries. You'd have to learn Tibetan 
because we study formally in Tibetan, but then you're going to have to learn the local dialect because that's what all the 
young monks speak. How are you going to get a visa to stay here? How are you going to support yourself?" As a Westerner 
you can go to Nepal now and study in a really good school, but in the early to mid-'90s Buddhism was just starting to 
flourish. I ended up studying in a Western monastery in the UK with about 200 Westerners from around the world who 
were living with a Tibetan lama. He was quite a recluse and classic old school. He was put into a monastery at seven. 
It was one of the best monasteries in Tibet and he studied with, and developed a relationship with, the junior tutor to 
the Dalai Lama who was one of the most highly revered Tibetan lamas before the Chinese occupation. He went through 
his Buddhist studies and then in his late twenties, the Chinese occupation forced him to go to northern India where he 
went into a cave and did a 19-year solitary retreat. After that his teacher asked him to go to the West and teach. When 
I came along he'd been teaching in the West for quite a while and was translating a lot of the practices from Tibetan 
into English so that Westerners like me, who were looking for the wisdom, didn't have to navigate the language. I was 
an electrician by trade and the monastery needed someone to maintain the building, so they sponsored me to do the 
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maintenance in the UK. 

That's probably blowing lots of Western notions of what a Buddhist monk does during time in the monastery. What was 
your daily routine? 

Dorji Get up very early in the morning obviously. 

/)/ 'Early' being ... ? 

Dorje Anywhere between 4 am and 6 am. Six would be a really lazy, take-it-easy day, but normally between 4 am and 5 am, 
I'd get up and do morning practices - which is to set up your shrine, do all your offering bowls, and preliminaries like 
100 or more prostrations which are almost like yogic sun salutes. Then it would be morning practice - a formal two- 
hour practice of chanting and meditation. After that you'd go back and do further practice and that would take you 
up until about 11 am when school would start. It was the equivalent of a 'Geshe' - a degree in Buddhism. Study was 
from 11 am until 1 pm, mostly group study of all the classic texts. After that you'd have lunch and then work in the 
afternoon from 2 pm until 6 pm. Everybody had a job whether it was cleaning toilets, mopping floors, working in the 
ritual preparation room, or as the building crew renovating and maintaining the building. I was on the maintenance 
team doing electrical work. Eventually they decided to build a big temple to seat about 5000 people, so I spent 
most of my time doing that. There would be times when we would have festivals where thousands of people would 
come to hear the lama teach. We'd have to put up marquees and put all the power in and lighting and then pull it all 
down afterwards. Anyway, after work, you could go to another hour or two of group practice and then if you wanted 
you could have a light supper. In the evening you would either do your own practice in your room or go to another 
group practice for another couple of hours of chanting and meditation. Throughout the year there were retreats where 
everybody would go into relative silence - either one week, or one month, or longer, and we would be sitting anywhere 
from eight to 12 hours a day. The longest retreat I did was seven months. 

/)/ That's pretty hard-core. 

Dorje Yeah. 

In those Jive years I spent hundreds oj hours 
of sitting. 

Df Do you think there were things you learnt in that structure that you couldn't have learnt in a Western environment? 

Dorje No. A lot of it just wasn't relevant. 

/)/ Because? 

Dorjc Because it's very traditional and 

it wasn ’t necessarily what I was 
looking for because it was within in a religion. 

Buddhism is a 

systematic path to enlightenment which is very special and I love it, but for me, as a young Western person struggling 
to survive in the world, it wasn't relevant. Some of it was actually very unhelpful. I needed to know how to work with 
feelings. I needed to know how to find a stable base so that I could work out who I was and what my values were. Instead 
what I went through was a five-year reconditioning process where I got told, "We throw out Chris. You become a monk, 
you're given a new name, Dorje, and then we condition and train Dorje to be Dotje the monk." At the end of the five years 
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If, as Franklin D. Roosevelt said, 
“The only thing we have to fear is 
fear itself,” then Brian Rea’s mural 
at the Joan Miro Foundation in 
Barcelona must be darn scary. 

Rea, an illustrator and artist, 
started making a list of his fears 
while still living in New York and 
working as the art director for 
the Op-Ed page of the New York 
Times . The first to make the list was 
depression. “I’d jot them in my 
sketchbook as I experienced them, 
sometimes one a week, sometimes 
20,” he explains. “There are some 
fears on the list that we deal with 
maybe once a year, and some we 
to live with for so long that they 
define our behaviour and we don’t 


even recognize them as a fear any 
longer.” Although fear of galleries, 
large-scale artworks, and public 
criticism didn’t explicitly make it 
onto the list, “things like pressure, 
failure, and judgement did.” 

It proved to be life-changing. 
Rea says, “Shortly after I produced 
the first version of the list I quit 
my job and moved to California. I 
even changed how I worked and 
the types of projects I worked on. 
There’s no question that fear was a 
motivation for those changes.” 

Rea has always worked in series 
and kept lists. “It’s my method 
of documenting my experiences, 
like taking pictures or writing in a 
journal... Sometimes items from 


those lists make their w r ay into my 
work, but the fears list is the first 
as a piece on a wall, . . I found, 
over the course of eight days, that 
‘drawing’ all the words repeatedly 
was actually kind of rhythmic and 
comforting. When I saw people 
experience it and connect with it, I 
realised how overwhelming it might 
be, especially at this scale.” Scary 
even? “Possibly.” 






















I did a seven-month solitary retreat. I was meditating pretty much on and off throughout the day, all day, every day 
for seven months. Just before I went into that retreat I was given a book called A Path With Heart by Jack Kornfield - a 
psychotherapist who had been a Buddhist monk. A few chapters into the book he talked about working with emotions 
and feelings and it just all clicked for me. So for the last three months of that seven month retreat I abandoned my 
whole Tibetan practice and just worked on the techniques in that book. I probably grew more in that three months 
than I had in the entire five years I was in the monastery; but sure, I learned a lot of cool stuff. I mean, I guess some 

people admire and respect that I’ve been a monk, 
but they have no idea what that really means. 

Oj But it has qualified you to teach those meditation practices that you learnt? 

D orji Yeah. You've got a lot of people who've done a little bit of meditation and decide, "I'm going to invent myself as a 

meditation teacher." I don't see myself as that. What I find I'm mainly doing with people is looking at their nervous 
system, their emotions and then their mind and asking, "OK, so how in balance or out of balance is that? What do we 
need to work with? How can we regulate this kind of body-mind continuum?" 

/)/ How do you look at the nervous system? Do you do that through the physical stuff with your massage? 

Oorjc No. It's all based on just sitting with people. Through the last ten years of experience I can see very quickly where people 
are at. Most people who live in this modern world are under a huge amount of stress, whether they know it or not. You 
know, there are statistics, like the amount of information a modern person living in an urban environment processes in 
one day is the equivalent to an entire life if they lived 200 years ago. In 200 years the human body hasn't changed much, 
but the pressure on the nervous system has gone through the roof. People don't have much opportunity to rest - they live 
in artificial environments and their sleep patterns are out, so most of them are completely out of balance unless they're 
doing a fairly solid practice, like yoga or meditation, to keep them grounded. 

/)/ So what's the solution? 

Dor,c Because most people are constantly in 'fight or flight' (see page 36 *Fear itself), they're in a state of sympathetic 
arousal or overdrive and they're just overactive. The first thing people need is to calm down and relax. Once they 
calm down, you can ask, "What are you feeling?" 

They’re either completely 
disconnectedfrom their feelings or they’re 
completely drowning in them, 

^ ^ y you know. Then you start to try to give them some 

guidance around how to work with feeling. The bottom line is that feelings just want to be felt. You look at the 
great masters, even that incredible Russian writer Dostoevsky, who said, "What seems bad to you within yourself 
will grow pure by the very fact of you observing it." In this modern consumer society when pleasure has become 
the focal point, the whole motivation for living, for a lot of people, has become the pursuit of pleasure. Pam 
then becomes very scary. Our nervous system in its most primitive sense is based on survival; it's always checking 
to see if you're either safe, and therefore you're resting and healing, or unsafe, in which case you're in 'fight or 
flight'; you're in a defensive or attacking mode. Generally, the way we live in now is that we are always checking 
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*The power of right now 


Eckhart ToIIe believes in being 
present, that much is certain. His 
book. The Power of Now , was a # 1 
New York Times bestseller, so one 
imagines that since reading it, 
millions of others are converts too. 

No other medium is more right 
here, right now, 24/7, than the 
internet, and Tolle has recently 
launched cckharttolletv.com. It 
houses an archive of footage of 
him delivering snippets of wisdom. 
He’s an entertaining chap with 
his German accent, dry sense of 


humour and impactful words. 

In one video, ‘One Conscious 
Breath’, Tolle talks the viewer 
through the power of being aware 
of breathing. He argues that, by 
bringing our awareness to even just 
one intake and exhalation of air, a 
number of times a day (he suggests 
you practise it every time you sit on 
the loo), we will become closer to 
an even greater level of awareness. 
In essence, by doing so we are 
pausing and giving ourselves a well- 
needed break from those 50,000 


In Kate Bezar 


thoughts a day that w'ear us down. 

In another video titled ‘Sourcing 
Creativity’ [pictured], Tolle gives 
the example of research done on 
soccer players. Those that paused, 
for even just a second, between 
the ref’s whistle and taking a shot 
at goal were far more likely to 
succeed than those who didn’t. He 
believes that the same principle 
applies to the creative process - 
that by taking time to be still and 
just be, we will be better able to 
access the depths of our creativity. 






subconsciously, "Oh, it's pleasurable therefore it's good," or, "It's painful therefore it's bad." If it's painful we try to 
change it or fix it, and the way we try to fix it is by thinking. Research tells us we're generating somewhere in the 
region of 50,000 thoughts a day. So, I look at people and go, OK, let's chill you out; let's learn how to relax around 
feelings and reduce your thinking and agitation by realising that 

pleasure and pain are 

actually equal. If you do anything pleasurable to 
an extreme it usually becomes painful, 

you know. Too much of a good 

thing as they say ... all of those old sayings ring true. When people relax they can start to rise up into more of a place 
of wisdom, let go of chasing the next pleasure fix and ask, "What's the meaning in my life? What means something to 
me?" That's where, at the end of my Buddhist training, I kind of went. I realised what really meant something to me was 
to go back to where I came from, not to talk about religion, but about my own struggle and find other young people 
who I believed were struggling. At that time especially, ten years ago in Australia, youth suicide was massive. I started 
volunteering at a drug rehab centre for 18 to 24 year olds. 

/)/ So, when you went off on that journey did you have a clear picture that you wanted to come back eventually? 

Dorje My intention was to go and come back, but before I knew it a few years had passed. It was kind of like, "Well, the purpose 

of your life is to get enlightened and until you are it's very difficult to really know what to do," which is kind of true. 

Df How do you know when you're enlightened? 

Dorje Classically there's a whole process to the path to enlightenment and that's what you spend 20 years in a cave working 
towards. 

/)/ Even that gets dumbed down in the West with the notion of 'instantaneous enlightenment'. 

Dorje I think a lot of Buddhists laugh down their sleeve at modern self-help gurus who are considered enlightened. 

It all depends on your definition of enlightenment. 

For example, I think Eckhart Tolle is fantastic; he's doing incredible good in the world (see page 40 *The power of right 
now). Classically speaking, he's not enlightened; he's just a special man who's sharing a philosophy, but I know that a lot 
of my clients suffering from depression read his books and it brings them some comfort, which is a good thing. 

Dj As simply as possible, what are some of the basic tenets of enlightenment? 

Dorje OK, here we go. You could say that there are three principal aspects of enlightenment. The first is renunciation, because 
the pursuit of pleasure indicates that you're still in a lot of pain and you're trying to compensate for that pain using 
external means ... This is kind of living out a narcissistic reality. When you realise that stuff isn't going to solve your 
problems, that's a major revelation. I think that's a revelation a lot of young Western people perhaps will come to because 
they've grown up in such a wealthy society and are thinking, "Wow, my parents and everyone around me had stuff and 
they're not happy; they've still got sickness; they're still struggling; they're still getting divorced." Relationships are a 
classic example of one area of suffering. So, renunciation is getting to the point where you go, "Ah, the source of my 
pain is internal and the solution therefore is internal." So you get busy trying to transcend the pleasure/pain paradigm. 
I call it, the struggle. Buddha talked about craving and aversion, the struggle, being scared of pain, pursuing pleasure, 
so it's a neurotic cycle. As soon as you go beyond this struggle and preoccupation, your own pain falls away, you 
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transcend it and what happens naturally is that the second path, compassion, opens. You are moved then because 
you see everyone around you is in pain and the more peace you find, the more apparent other people's pain is. Your 
heart gets heavy with that kind of compassion and you go, my God, we are like the height of the Roman Empire 
and it's collapsing around us. We're on the Titanic, we're about to hit this iceberg. Everybody's telling us; they're 
ringing the bells, but 

we’re so obsessed with our consumption 
and our own pain that we can’t help ourselves to 
save ourselves. 

That seems very judgmental on one hand, but there's no judgment, there's just absolute 
raw love for mankind, for animals, for nature, and your heart breaks open. So, that's the second stage: absolute love 
and compassion. Then the third and final stage, which is really the piece de resistance, the cherry on top, you know 
... The cake itself is renunciation, the icing is the compassion but the cherry is this transcendent self. It's mystified 
a lot in Buddhism and Hinduism and there's a lot of debate around it. They call it 'emptiness', but basically it's when 
you realise that you are not an individual, that your sense of self is not correct, that you realise that metaphorically 
you are like a wave on a vast ocean of waves. On the surface, sitting here right now, you, me and the tape recorder 
look like three separate things; but in reality, if we follow your path down to your depth, and we follow me down to 
my depth, and the tape recorder and that person driving that old car and everything down to the depth, and if we 
go deeper and deeper, we come to the depth of this one ocean that is the source of every wave and everything. In 
that essence your selfishness, your unconscious assertion of self, falls away and you realise that you are just a part 
of every thing. You still function conventionally, but you realise that your egoic self is just a temporary phenomena. 
When those three things come together - renunciation, compassion and wisdom - they become what in Buddhism 
they call a 'realisation', which is irreversible. 

/)/ It sounds fairly simple and yet I imagine it's not. 

noqc I see that there are two ways. You can just get wisdom and live in a cave, try to realise those things, and when you get 
it go, "Great. Well, I'm a Buddha and I can do all these groovy things and I can help serve the world," or, you can be 
someone like myself, which I believe a lot of Buddhists are and go, "Well, yep, that's my pursuit so that I can become 
more and more qualified as a helper, but I'm going to just get busy with what I can get my hands on right now." If that's 
pulling beers in a bar and being friendly and considerate to the people around me, if that's working as a waitress in a 
restaurant, or being an electrician, whatever it is, that's up to you. 

/)/ So that's the thing, you don't have to necessarily become a humanitarian aid worker? 

What I had to really accept, and I really encourage my young crew to too, is to be authentic. Like when I was trying to 

Doqc be my teacher. I'm not, you know, a mid-70s, yoda-looking, Tibetan who speaks with a Tibetan accent and is very mindful 
and an exquisite being who's been trained and educated since he was a child. I'm not that. 

/)/ You're a guy that surfs every day. 

I’m a crass, Aussie surfer who lives in Bondi, does 
a bit of gardening and tries to love, 

particularly young people, and be a 
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mentor. You know, I try not to really position myself as a teacher or, God forbid, a guru or something. It's more like, "Hey 
guys, you and me, let's go to India together; let's go surfing together; let's cook some food together. You need somewhere 
to stay? OK, you can stay here. Let's get you a house where you can all live together." So, that's where I'm at right now. 
I've created my first home outside of my house where I've got a group of six guys living together and I'm hoping to keep 
expanding that. I hope it'll eventually be like, "OK, instead of going to India for retreats, let's go down the South Coast, 
buy a block of land and build some eco tents, a cabin and a meditation hall." I still go to India and I like to contribute 
physically and financially to charity work happening there. I get young people to do that as well, like orphanages and all 
sorts. But, what's authentic and true for me is that I was born in Australia, I'm in my late 30s and I'm a guy who has a 
similar conditioning to the young people I work with and can empathise with them. If I were an Indian guru I wouldn't 
perhaps really understand the content of their lives. I might understand the context, the way of looking at it, like the 
three principal aspects of the path, and go, "OK, these young people need to learn renunciation. Just start ... 

/)/ "Hand over your iPod." 

Oorjc Yeah, we had a classic iPod situation. One young guy said to another guy who was in a bad mood, "I don't want my iPod 
any more", because it had all his chanting and stuff on it and he was going through a bit of a rough patch. So he goes, 
"Here, take my iPod. Just give me 50 bucks," and the other guy went, "Great!", so he took it. A week later comes, "I want 
my iPod back. Here's your 50 bucks." So it's like, "OK, how do we learn from that? What was going on there?" ... You know, 
making it really grassroots for young people with all of their stuff, relationships and relating. It's realising, "What's my 
sexuality? Am I gay, am I straight?" A lot of young guys go through that confusion because they're not in touch with how 
they feel. They just start guessing about their sexuality and find the whole thing very confronting, or they're overdoing 
it and they turn relationships into another form of consumption. If you think about it, if you're conditioned to pursue 
pleasure, you're using everything. 

Just as you use a cigarette for 
pleasure, you use a person for pleasure; you use the 
en viron m en tjor pleasu re 

and you don't care. 

/)/ Relationships become very disposable as well. 

D or jc Well, that's why they've become so disposable. But you start to gently, as they get some renunciation, get them doing 
yoga with someone like my lovely friend Eileen Hall. She's been taking all of my young people, more and more, into 
her yoga class and helping them as they're learning the discipline of being with discomfort. You don't have to chase 
discomfort, but you can stop begrudging it and you might stop chasing pleasure to such a point that it s destroying your 
life - that's the definition of a drug addict. Part of my work is with people with serious addiction, recovering from serious 
addiction, and sometimes we go to India together. I've been going to India with young people over the years because 
there is an ashram there that is in such a different world to here that it takes them away from all their creature comforts, 
all their distractions, and it gives them a clean environment to face some stuff in themselves. Often that stuff doesn't 
come up unless they're given a bit of space and time, and then some guidance to help them move through it. I have 
been working on a doco which follows me, a recovering ice and heroin addict, and a mixture of young people through 
this process at the India ashram. I've been working on it now for about two years. It's all part of the SOLA (School of 
Life Australia) charity we are setting up here in Sydney. Basically it involves projects like the retreat centre I spoke about 
earlier, the India doco and the classes in Sydney. 
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/)/ Have you mastered the art of integrating Eastern philosophy for the Western mind? What do you think that key is? 
noqc I think sometimes we just have to stop and look around and ask a few home truths. Just look at our youth, look at nature 
and kind of go, 

“What is it that I’m doing that's not working 
and can I change that? ” If you don \ know , 
investigate and find your answer. 

That's all I've done. I'm a Westerner and I 
look for that answer not only in the East, but all philosophies throughout the ages. Look at Aristotle, he talks about the 
same thing. Look at Dostoyevsky, look at Eckhart Tolle, you know, they're all European examples of the same thing; it's 
not necessarily the East where the keys reside. My instinct was to go East because it was just the opposite of West, or so 
I thought. The East is very much catching up to the West. 

You know, what I think is interesting is that in the West we tend to bag our own society a lot and we look towards the 
East for some wisdom and yet there's got to be something good in our own culture. Why don't we celebrate in terms of 
finding our own wisdom and being cool with that? 

hoqc Well, every culture, every human being has wisdom because we are nature. The Qigong masters looked at nature and 
went, "How could I, in my nature, mirror that tree?" and that's actually the form of Qigong. If you spend a bit of time 
slowing down and becoming curious about yourself, about your body, about your own psychology, then yeah, I think on 
some levels there's nothing wrong with the West; it's just that we need to realise that we're falling into an old pattern, a 
bit of a selfish pattern, that man's been doing throughout the ages, whenever we become wealthy. I forget which Greek 
philosopher said it, but when you have more than you need, more possessions than you need, that's the beginning of 
corruption. We all have that inherent wisdom; I don't believe it's East and West. I personally had a deep fascination with 
Asian culture and the ancient wisdom in those Asian cultures like Buddhism, Hinduism and Taoism, but we have it in the 
West as well. 

I've built a bridge and I've got onejoot in 
either world. 

I can blather on and chant in Sanskrit and I can sit still for a long time and sound very wise 
when I relate certain Buddhist teachings; but in reality, I'm just your average Aussie guy who likes surfing and just, you 
know, found my own approach. 

/)/ That's the key, isn't it, finding your own way? 

noqc Yeah, it's about finding your own authentic expression and that's a big journey; that's a very confronting journey. You 
know, there s a lot of talk about the planet, but we need to look at human beings as well. 

It's like it's just a global need for enlightenment. It kind of feels like the issues are so big that there's a sort of complacency 
about it and that you can get to the stage of going, "Yeah, sure, renounce. I can feel the compassion but is what do I do as an 
individual that is actually going to change that because I'm only one in an ocean of millions that don't give a shit?" 

noqt Yeah, absolutely, but that's where those three simple principles of personal enlightenment come in: renunciation, 
compassion and wisdom. That's very simple and you just kind of go, "OK, what am I really hooked up on; what am I 
spending my time on and what do I want to do with my life?" / 
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Carmelina Ricciardello is almost singlehandedly trying to preserve the traditional Sicilian way of life. Sicilian-born, but 
Australian-raised, she has never forgotten her real roots and the Sicily of her childhood. Evey year, small Sicilian villages lose 
more and more of their young people because of the lack of local opportunities. Carmelina wants to change that by bringing 
more visitors to the towns and showing them the 'real' Sicily, the 'slow' Sicily; introducing them to the local goat-herder, 
giving them a taste of freshly-pressed olive oil and having them stay in some of the otherwise empty houses. It's a long way 
from Western Australia where the rest of her family remain, but it's where she feels most at home ... Df 

I feel like I'm this tiny little person in this tiny little village, so I was surprised when you said you wanted to write about 
me. I don't feel like it's anything special. 

Perhaps you don't feel like you're special, but you must realise that what you're doing is special? 

It just feels to me like I'm doing something I believe in. When you're doing it, it's a lot of hard work and sometimes you 
think you're never going to reach anywhere. You're so involved in it, you really don't think about anything except getting 
on with what you're doing. You don't step back to look at it, or stop to analyse what it is to the outside, especially since 
I don't feel like I've yet achieved what I'd like to. I think when it's progressed, then maybe I can look back ... 

Do you know where you want it to go or when you'd consider that it has been successful? 

In a way, I must say, when you start from nothing, every little thing ... I've been here for three years working very hard 
and now I'm starting to set up a committee in the village to help promote the village and bring employment here because 
70 percent of people here don't have work - it's horrible. When I got 48 people signing up wanting to be involved in the 
committee, I thought that was special and overwhelming ... that people want to be involved in what I'm doing. Why don't 
you ask me a question? I have a mind that races around different things and I'm probably not very good for an interview! 
It'd be good if you could just explain what it is that you're trying to do. 

I'm trying to promote this village, Sant'Ambrogio, because in Sicily, a lot of these little villages have been abandoned. Twenty years 
ago, there were 1,500 people in this village. There's 250 now. That's typical of many other villages in Sicily. Parts of the coastline 
have been intensely developed, but 

they've foiyotten about these little 
villaaes where the real Sicilian life happens. 

So there's nothing 

to keep young people here, there's a lot of unemployment, and there are a lot of empty houses. I thought it'd be good to 
bring people to the village, rent them the houses and get some income into the local restaurants and bars. I also want 
to develop some of the old traditions. I set up an art project with the school in Cefalu whereby they'll come and do art 
pieces for the village; sculptures, ceramics, you know ... We also have an olive oil press in the village and when we get 
a committee going, we might be able to get some funds to get the press going again. I'd love to have an oil press and 
culture centre so the young people have an opportunity to get together. A lot of Sicilians have got Degrees - and 80% go 
to university because their parents have come from poverty and farming and their whole aim is to educate their children. 
But, when their children are educated, there's no employment for them, so they have to go away. At the moment I have 
two people working for me; one from the university - she's still studying tourism - and the other has finished. I want to 
give these people practical work, to sit with me and get some real practice when tourists come, instead of having a Degree 
without any practice. Really, my aim is to create a product which the young people could run themselves. It's a long term 
thing. Also, ecologically, I'm trying to teach people about the environment. Like, I get ecological cleaning products all 
the way from the mainland and put them in the houses I rent out for the people to use. There's also a shepherd up behind 
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the village and I've done some goat-herding with him. I take walking groups to visit him because my main thing has 
always been walking tours. It's all about the type of tourism where people feel that they are truly experiencing something. 
There's this local area which I love, but all of Sicily needs tourism which has some sense, some purpose, rather than 
just 'mass tourism'. My aim is to really share the money with the locals and involve them, more so than business people, 
because I think a lot goes on in the business world here that's not always clear ... 

That's probably an understatement! [Both laugh] 

I don't want to make too much of it, but when people vote in Sicily, it's not for what they want, it's because they 
owe politicians favours, they owe them votes. It's still a world where who you know gets you somewhere. There's 
the Sicilian way ... You've got to know its history. Sicilians have lost their spirit because there have been so many 
invasions ... You know things aren't going to work. Sometimes there's no logic as to why they don't work, if they do, 
it's a bonus. If they don't, you go back the next day and try again. We still deal with humans and Sicilians are very 
passionate! As a race we're very warm, but at the same time if there's something negative, we express it and there's 
no balance between the two at times. You go to the post office and you're scared the lady's going to scream at you. 
One time I had a parcel that took me a month to send. I was going in every week because they didn't have the right 
document. In three post offices they didn't have the right document. You just have to say, "OK, I'm sorry, when should 
I come back?" There are people here who are 38 years-old who have never worked because they only want to get a 
State job, like in the civil service, but they don't know anybody so they can't get one. They're 38 years-old, they've 
been engaged for ten years, and are living at home with their parents because they just don't trust that if you go into 
private enterprise you'll get paid regularly. They fear that businesses may go bankrupt as the people don't always have 
the money to pay for services. That's why there's no huge enterprise here ... there are only little businesses that can't 
afford to pay their employees' tax contributions and therefore they won't get a pension at the end of their working 
life. People here just work to eat and to provide for their families. 

How long have you been back in Sicily? 

Overall I've been living in Sicily for three years now. I actually came back 16 years ago, thinking I would come to 
live here, but I knew that I couldn't. Sicily has always been my passion and I left it with tears in my eyes, but I left 
because I thought that I could learn something and come back and be more of an asset to Sicily. That's what my dream 
has always been - to go away and learn, and live, and then come back as an intermediary. I see myself as working 
between the locals and the tourists, or the locals and what's happening outside. I have a broader vision and that's to 
connect visitors with the locals here. You see, I was born here and lived here until I was seven. We didn't even realise 
it at the time, but 

ire lived in total poverty. I even had my 
tonsils out with no anesthetic; 

we all just lined up and were strapped to a chair! 
My family all lived in one room and I never even had my own bed until we got to Australia. 

Why did your parents leave? Was it to escape that degree of poverty? 

Well my father actually left for Australia a month before I was born. He left my mother with my sister who was two years 
old, my other sister who was one and me who hadn't yet been born. We lived in a little village and my grandmother 
lived on the mountain behind the village. She said to my mother, "When you get the labour pains put a white sheet 
out the window and I'll come down the mountain to help." It's another life. He came back after three years, when I 
was three, and my mother fell pregnant again, although she lost that child at birth. They couldn't live like that and 
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* Springing back to life 


Just the word ‘Bedouin’ has the most romantic, exotic, 
mysterious connotations; camel caravans, crown-to- 
foot robes, khol-rimmed eyes, star-strewn nights and 
of course sand, dune upon dune upon dune of it. 
However, before long, the Bedouin way of life could 
only be a figment of our imaginations. 

The Jebeliya tribe of the Sinai Desert is typical of 
many Bedouin. The Jebeliya were brought into Sinai 
from Eastern Europe 1,500 years ago to protect St 
Catherine’s Monastery, the site where Moses is said to 
have received the Ten Commandments and w here the 
Burning Bush still flourishes. They were given hundreds 
of gardens in the High Mountains to cultivate 
and provide them with a livelihood. Now', coastal 
development has drained both their young away with 
the promise of ‘easy’ money, and the water from their 
w'ater table, leaving the gardens in decline. 

In 1971, Englishman Danny Shmulevitch [pictured 
left], was walking the ancient route of the Israelites 


by Claire Thomas 

through the Sinai wilderness when he met a Bedouin 
family living in a garden in the desert oasis of Ein- 
Khudra. He listened to their plight and promised help. 

Seventeen years later Danny returned with a group 
from an educational centre for young people in 
Gloucestershire and, together with the people of Ein- 
Khudra, they built a shelter, water cistern, compost 
toilet and planted a small tree nursery. It was the 
beginning of the restoration of the oasis gardens and 
something far greater. 

Danny went on to found the Makhad Trust. Its 
mission is to ‘assist nomadic people w-ho wish to 
restore their ancient connection to their land.’ The 
Trust takes groups of people, paying their own way, 
to the Sinai to work with the Bedouin on a number of 
different projects, including the Jebeliya’s gardens. 

The Makhad Trust is hosting several more trips in 
2010 including a desert endurance race. 

Visit www.makhad.org for more information. 
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after seven years away, my father realised that he needed to bring us over to Australia. So my mother, who was then 
seven months pregnant, because my father had visited us again [laughs], and us three girls all got on the boat and 
sailed for three weeks to Perth, not knowing where the hell we were going! My mother brought a chest of food with her, 
including alcohol to make homemade liqueurs. The drug and alcohol squad was constantly at our house to check on us. 
Then, unfortunately, six months after we'd arrived in Australia, my father was killed in an accident. We couldn't speak 
any English so we had to start washing plates for a living ... My oldest sister was ten, my other sister was nine and my 
brother was four months, so we had to help my mother go and wash plates in the evenings and then we worked after 
school and learnt English. We had to help my mother because she couldn't speak the language. We didn't even know 
what the police were saying when they came to tell us about my father. People have destinies in life, we have our path. 
When you're young, you can't change that, you have to go with it and do your best. If anything, we were just pleased 
to get work. To us, work and money was important. 

Like every other mk]rant, if 
you can act work then you can sunive. 

y CJ > 

Absolutely. So if you were seven when you left, that's old enough to have memories of Sicily ... 

I remembered everything about Sicily and when I eventually came back I automatically felt part of it, more than I did in Australia. 
There's something about me that still feels my roots here ... Maybe 

my character's such 

that I can relate to the earthiness more . Here, life 
is expressed. 

Your everyday life is more compact and it means people, not going to an office in a car. Here 
you meet people going to the bar or local mini-market. It's more simplistic, but even in its simplicity there is stress. For 
people here, the stress in that simplicity is not having enough money. 

At home in Australia did you speak Sicilian, so that when you came back ...? 

We'd only spoken Sicilian, which is still used, but not to a great degree - in my village it's just the older people who speak 
Sicilian - so I had to learn Italian, actually. I did a little bit of schooling in Italy. 

What did you study in Australia? 

Nothing [bells start tolling]. Sorry, I'm right near the church. My mother thinks I go to church! The bells ring at prayer 
time. Mass must be on soon. Anyway, we had no opportunity to study because we were the providers for the family. My 
sisters and I went to work to provide for Mum and my brother. We had no education. I've always been keen to learn. I am 
curious ... so I've read, even though Mum, in her old-fashioned way, thinks I should be reading magazines, not books! 
I've had no education except for my life and my curiosity. 

More than enough. 

Yeah, but when you go out in the world people have their different ways of comparing you. I felt it especially when I worked 
with the English because they're very much into their education system and I felt inferior. Without a 'properi education, you 
never think you know enough and in a way it's a blessing because then you never stop learning. The beauty of not having 
an education is that there's nothing to prove that you know enough, you haven't done an exam .... 
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When did you manage to get back to Sicily for the first time after leaving? 

I came to visit my family in Sicily with my brother for about three weeks in 1985. That was the first time, and we were 
just touring. I came home and I decided I wanted to leave Australia to learn more. I was involved with food and had 
my own catering business, but I left it thinking I wanted to learn more about Italian food and just get away from the 
security blanket of being surrounded by people I knew. I just wanted to travel on my own. So, 16 years ago when I was 
36 - I'm 53 now - I left Australia and I came back to Sicily. I was here for six weeks. I loved it. I would walk around 
in Sicily and every day I would admire and appreciate its beauty and just that feeling - or that sense - that there's 
something that connects me to it. It's actually quite brutal in a way here; the landscape can be harsh, but it can be 
beautiful. I think for me 

it reflects life; life is a bit of everything, 
it's not just beauty. 

There's something about being able to live in harshness, it's also part of life, for 
me, anyway. But, as much as I loved Sicily, I knew I needed to go away and then come back. So I just packed my bags and decided 
to go somewhere I'd never been and I ended up in the snow in the Dolomites. I could only afford, from Harrods in London, a 
notebook which cost me one pound, so I took that on the train and did the east coast of Italy, stopping at all the stations that were 
important. Id get out and ask people for recipes, people on the train would give me recipes and they all went in my notebook. 
What were you going to do with them? 

My idea was to go back to Australia and open a restaurant and have all these lovely recipes from local Italians. Food has 
always been one of my passions. I had the names of some great restaurants. I'd go to them, but couldn't spend any money 
so I'd just sit there on my own and in Italy, it's not so good being on your own; they think that someone must be coming 
to join you at any time ... Have you been to Italy? 

Yes, on my own, so I know exactly what you mean. I haven't been further south than Florence though. 

Oh, no! Well you know where to come if you come to Sicily! Australia's an amazing place, but it's quite isolated. Here 
in Europe you're connected and exposed to so many different people ... 

)ou learn, just by 

It's who you meet alonq the way that 

> U ^ 

a lot of unJerstanJina from. 

I feel that in Australia, because 
you don't have that exchange of people, when you come overseas you are constantly meeting different people. When I 
arrived in London before coming to Sicily, it was my birthday and I was on my own. I felt like a little crumb in the middle 
of London. I decided to go and buy myself a cup of tea at the Ritz, which I spilled everywhere, because I wasn't used to 
such elegance! I couldn't afford biscuits, or anything. You've never experienced anything until you come to Europe - well, 
for me, anyway. Here, so much happens - good and bad. So, I had different experiences in Italy and I went to live up 
north in Tuscany and, now finally. I'm doing what I want to do. 

What were you doing during that time? 

In the north of Italy I was involved in tourism in hotels and ski resorts. Then I moved to Tuscany. All this time I was 
doing walking tours which helped me to learn, a lot. It was great in me gaining knowledge, and hard because I was very 


trawling, 
you gain 
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naive of it all - I didn t know what flowers ... what birds ... the history. The English are much more well-read and know 
history far better. They're also big walkers and a lot of the people I worked with were English, so I had to get up in the 
morning to read and write. 

I know you've also spent time in Africa and the Middle East. How did that all fit in? 

I went to Gabon (Central Africa) four or five years ago as a consultant on eco-tourism for the European Community. 
I'm always challenging myself in life, I think. Always wanting more experience and understanding. To be able to 
help people is my main thing. I just learn things to be able to share them with other people, not impose them. 
So when I went to Gabon to teach eco-tourism, I felt a bit strange. 

/ really appreciate 
tradition and I didn't want to change thinas, but 
I knew their life was changing. 

I felt I just needed to present this knowledge 
and if they wanted to use it, then they could and if not, that was fine too. Then, two years ago I went to help my 
friend with the Abraham Path Initiative. He is trying to capture where Abraham walked from Turkey to Jerusalem 
into a special route of cultural tourism. It's a project that's going to take years, but there was an American group 
who wanted to do it a couple of years ago and he asked me to help guide them. I've been interested in the Middle 
East myself and had visited Jordan and Syria. Then last year, I was asked to help build a school in the Sinai Desert 
for the Bedouin. The project is with the Makhad Trust which is going to help them sustain themselves (see page 
54 *Springing back to life). You see, in Sharm El Sheikh, where the big tourist places are, there are so many 
hotels that the water level in the desert has gone right down, so the nomads are no longer free to just wander 
around and are having to settle down more. What they're trying to do with this project is to build a school under 
tents, which will be opened with a camel festival. They're going to invite all the tribes from around the area to 
this school. It's lovely to be involved in different projects through people I know. 

When did you realise that you'd learned enough and that it was time to move back to Sicily? 

It was a gradual process, just destiny somehow. I decided to come and live in this village and I ended up starting to think 
that there was something I could do here. I was ready to settle and come back to my roots. It was just a feeling of where 
I wanted to be so I rented a house in this village and everything came about. 

There w as 

that told me I need to he 
)t easy here. 

It's hard because I'm on my own. 
Even though the people around me are very respectful and caring, it's hard work to continue ... No, it's not hard to 
continue believing in what you do, because I do believe in it, but the way you live here requires you to accept and take 
things slowly and to know that things will take time to work. Also, the way you handle people requires a great deal of 
respect. Ive gained the respect of the locals which was important. 

Was there any resistance to you at first? 


something strong in me 
here, even though it's m 
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A scene from ‘liaaria 



* Sicily’s son**,... 


“/ grew up in a family that did not just 
teach us how to dress for school, or how 
to hold a fork. One of the first things 
you needed to learn was how to behave 
in the world, how to respect others and 
above all , to dream ... We learned how 
important civil responsibility is. This 
is one of the things, one of the many 
things, lost in our country. ” 

Guiseppe Tor nature, September 2009 

Born in Sicily’s Bhageria, a small 
village near the island’s north 
western tip, award-winning film 
director Guiseppe Tornatore has 
over ten films under his belt and 
is already working on his next. If 
you’re unsure whether you have 
seen his work, think back to 1989 
and the film he is best known for, 
Cinema Paradiso , the sentimental 
story about the gentle friendship 
between a young movie-loving boy 
and an elderly projectionist at the 


local theatre in a Sicilian village. 

Last year’s Baaria is also set in 
Sicily and again takes viewers down 
memory lane, tracing how major 
milestones in the island’s history 
(including fascism. World War II, 
post-war politics and communism) 
affected its inhabitants. Set in his 
hometown, the two and a half hour 
epic is about hardship, stubbornness 
and fatherly support. 

Successfully launched at the 2009 
Venice Film Festival, Baaria follows 
the life of Peppino. He is first seen as 
a young boy sent racing across town 
to get cigarettes for men playing 
cards for a 20 cent reward - which 
he refuses when they tease him. It 
is the first of a number of small, but 
successive injustices which, along with 
the enduring love of his father, help 
shape him into a passionate advocate 
for social change, focused on making 
life better for fellow' peasants. 


At the film’s premiere, Tornatore 
referred to a character from 
Giuseppe Tomasi di Lampedusa’s 
book The Leopard (a top-selling 
novel and considered one of the 
most important novels in modern 
Italian literature), who claimed that 
all young men should leave Sicily 
before they turned 17 to avoid 
absorbing the typical Sicilian flaws. 
“As I went away at 27, I absorbed all 
the flaws,” Tornatore said. 

As is often the case, it is the 
imperfections that make something 
interesting, and it appears that it 
is the flaws and nuances of Sicily 
that Tornatore is celebrating in 
these films ... with great success. 
Baaria comes highly recommended 
by Italy’s Prime Minister, Silvio 
Berlusconi, who has declared it to 
be a “masterpiece that all Italians 
should see.” Here’s hoping the rest 
of the w orld gets to see it soon too. 




*01d wives ’ tales „„ 


Imagine. You’re in a small village 
nestled amongst its neighbours on 
the northern coast of Sicily. You’ve 
enjoyed an afternoon strolling 
through the pebble-lined alleys, 
listening to the locals’ stories of the 
‘good old days’ and, after a meal 
in the piazza, you’re invited by 
an elderly couple to enjoy a local 
delicacy with them. A digestive ... 
Of course, you are delighted ... 
you’ll get to see and experience 
a real Sicilian home. Once inside 
their modest villa, the husband 
offers you a thirst-quenching glass 
of limoncello liqueur while his wife 
gives you a lesson in ancient Sicilian 
superstitions and beliefs. 

First and foremost: whatever you 
do, don’t tempt fate! Never put a 
new pair of shoes on the kitchen 
table. Always put brand new, shiny 
coins on the window sill before 
midnight on New Year’s Eve for 


good luck ... and don’t forget to 
place them heads up. 

You learn that tradition plays a 
vital role in Sicilians’ lives. People 
tend to abide by at least seven well 
known superstitions in these parts 
and children are encouraged to be 
careful with tales of Guif a, a young 
Sicilian boy famous for being too 
curious and often getting himself 
into trouble as a result (it sounds 
like Guifa might be closely related 
to the boy who cried wolf!). 

Sicilians are a very superstitious 
people and their culture is 
steeped in symbolism; from 
burning puppets to remove any 
bad parts from souls, to avoiding 
the Evil Eye. If you are a sensible 
Sicilian who wants a relatively 
uneventful journey through 
life, make sure you abide the 
aforementioned superstitions, as 
well as the following. 


When entering someone’s home, 
always leave through the same 
door you came in from, otherwise 
it’s bad luck. Never give pearls as 
a present, they are to be inherited 
only. Do not wish harm on someone 
who wears pagan jewellery like 
horns, as it will only return to haunt 
you. If you want your house to sell, 
buy a small, plastic statuette of 
Saint Joseph and place it on your 
front lawn, upside down! And, 
last but not least, if you need your 
prayers for sick loved ones to be 
answered, you should go to church 
and light a candle for them. 

As you sit, listening to your new 
friends, your heart warms. You’ll 
never forget their hospitality and, 
as you say buona notte, remember 
you must use the same door 
through which you entered, or who 
knows what bad luck may befall 
the rest of your travels! 




No they've always been nice to me, I think because 

they relate to work and 
all /Ye done here is work, without bene fitting 
personally from it. 

That's gained their trust. With everyone who's come before, it's been about 
what's been in it for them. I've gone to see officials; administration officers, town planners, and I've asked for things for 
the village and they've been surprised. I went to the mayor and said, "I don't know anyone important, but I want you to 
know me. I'm not asking for any money because there isn't any, I just want to know how you can help me." For them, it's 
such a strange concept that I'm not there to say, "I want this" or, "I'll give you this, if you give me that." I think people 
can see I've proven my sincerity and that I'm not here for myself. The hard work I do is because I believe in something. 
So yes, people are very respectful towards me and I hear voices coming back, saying nice things. 

In the past three years or so, have there been any times when you've thought that you couldn't continue? 

((V/ n There have been a lot of times when you're so tired and you're going to bed exhausted and waking up still exhausted and you're 
wondering: is it me, or do they really want this? I'd have meetings and I'd say, "As far as I'm concerned I'm not here to push 
this, if you don't want this I can walk away from it" and then they start to say, "Oh no, no, we really want this." 

It's where you see yourself being for a while longer? 

I think that I'd love to. It's hard when you really believe in something, to give it up. Whenever you do feel like that, something 
small happens... Like when the young people in the village came to my door and asked me if I could find a room for them to meet 
in and play cards. I was in tears that the young people of the village actually came to me. When you get so involved, when do you 
walk away? I'll go as far as I can with this and 

just trust that a drop in the 
ocean is better than nothing 

- you try. The problem in the past, here in Sicily, is that 
there are a lot of people who want power and people do things to benefit themselves, but I don't want any power. I can walk away 
from this, and maybe they won't even remember my name, but it doesn't matter. I'm here because I like it here and I think that by 
trying to promote the place, locals can benefit from it too and their children can get employment and to believe in something ... 
The best film you can go and see if you want to understand what it's like here is Baario by the same director [Giuseppe Tornatore] 
as Cinema Paradiso (see page 59 *Sicily's son). It talks about Sicily over the last 50 years. The set for the film was built in Tunisia 
- it cost 25 million Euros to do it there - but the town it talks about, Baaria, is only 50 km from where I live and has been ridden 
with mafia. At the end of this film, you see that, over the course of 50 years and three generations, nothing's changed ... it's even 
worse. There was an article about it and about how at the end a son said to his father, "How can the town planner give permission 
to build houses when he's blind?" and you see this guy who's blind passing his hands over a map 'reading' it, when someone comes 
along and puts an envelope full of money in his pocket. It doesn't really matter whether he has eyesight or not, that's irrelevant 
when you're town planning there. Things can change, it's just that people have to do it, it won't happen on its own. 

You're in an amazing position to be able to translate your general passion for traditional, indigenous culture, into a very 
personal project. It's one thing to go and help the Bedouin keep their culture, but you're able to do the same thing in a 
place and for a people who mean so much to you. 
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It is, it is. It's so frustrating when you walk up the street and the people don't know if they'll be working from one day 
to another. I know people in Australia and England and they're worried that they can't afford a second week of holidays, 
you know ... People forget. I'm not saying there's no poverty in Australia and England, there's poverty in any country, 
but man has gone beyond just providing food for himself to providing luxuries. At least, if all I can do is say that at the 
end of it I've tried and I've tried with my heart ... I have great respect for where I was born and the people around me. 
They're very, very important in my life. It's real for me. 

Do you maintain any ties back to Australia? 

Well, I've still got my mother there. 

She's still alive? 

She's 75. There's also my sister, my nieces ... everyone's there. I'm here on my own, apart from my older aunties, my 
father's family. I've been on my own all this time here. 

Does your family back home think you're crazy? 

Yeah, they do, because people tend to take the easy way. I always think that the easy way is good in the sense that you don't 
get stressed, but if it's easy then there's no problem, is there? If you go somewhere to help someone, it's because there's a 
problem, so it's going to be hard. My mother thinks I think of other people too much, but you're either like that, or you're 
not. I also look after the cats here in the village and have had them sterilised because everything's important, even the 
animals. I've also planted plants, had rubbish bins made and I'm going to fix the seats It's all the little things. 

Did you ever have any children of your own? 

No. I was married years ago, but he was the first man I met. We were brought up very traditionally (see page 60 *Old 
Wives' Tales) and once we arrived in Australia we were much more closed in because the Australian people were seen 
as being very independent, with loose women. We weren't allowed to go out with boys, so the first man, I married. 
Perhaps the divorce was when I started to get more freedom in my life ... I feel like I've lived in so many different 
worlds and now I've come back to the one I was born in, but with a different understanding. I don't feel any different 
to my neighbours here, it's just that I have knowledge of different things. So what? We lead a very simple life. My 
neighbours here invite me to watch a TV program with them and we talk about nothing, but that's fine. It's about the 
affection given. Sometimes 

it's nicer when you don't have to be too 
intellectual and can just speak with your heart. 

I feel that 

people are really affectionate towards me here and we have conversations about a lot of things and we care for each other. 
You're truly part of a community and you all need each other. That must be something very special - it's rare. 

Even in that, human nature has jealousy and envy and all, but at the end of the day, if somebody doesn't get out of bed, 
someone will know it here. If someone's died, they ring the bells in a different way so that we know and we all come out 
to see who's died. It would be illegal to leave an old person by herself, they always have to have someone; a grown-up 
grandchild or a daughter, to look after them. There is great respect for the elderly and for children. 

Well, hopefully when people come to visit you there and you introduce them to that way of life, some might rub off. 

It happens naturally. It's amazing. The people who have come here from Northern Europe, England, we shared a lot, both 
ways... It's amazing the people who are attracted to the village indirectly, because they haven't been here before. There's 
a lot of exchange that goes on for them, and for me. It's lovely to meet so many people from all over the world. They walk 
away from here and all you have is a memory of something special you've shared. 
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At first glance it would he easy to assume that Jan von Holleben's (much copied) magical photographs are the result of 
some photoshop 'jiggery-pokery', yet they're very 'old school' (he has 15 cameras of which only two are digital). Look again 
closely and you'll see evidence of how the images were actually made. The evidence is deliberate , Jan wants you to have 
some insight into the process. The process is to him as important as the result and, at the heart of the process is the act 
of playing. Jan is a natural leader ,; the leader of the gang, and , like the best leaders , strongly believes in teamwork. "From 
the very beginning I was only ever the director of the photography and really included everybody in the process. I don't see 
this is a superior position, instead I feel it is an amazing privilege that I am given by my friends." It's our privilege to bring 
you his story ... Df 

Have you had a big day? 

Yeah, it's been a great day. There's a Lot of interesting things to be done. 

Are you busy with work or...? 

Yeah, work. I'm not sure if you're aware of what's happening in the photography world, but it's been very difficult for some 
photographers. It was quiet over the winter, but at the moment it seems that suddenly everybody wants to get work done 
and I'm as busy as never before. I think I'm very blessed for that. I really like the aspect that photography is getting more 
and more democratic and a lot of amateurs are finding their way into photography creating work that was formerly done 
by professionals only; but it does make the photo-politics a little more interesting and challenging. I think, for anyone 
who wants to live off photography, it's gotten tougher than ever before. 

How have you come through it ok? Is it just that you've already got a great body of published work behind you and a 
great reputation? 

I think that's probably a big part of it. I think I was lucky to get most of the work done that I've done so far before 
things got difficult. Also, particularly in my field, I think that I'm quite ... Well, I don't have many competitors. I'm not 
a wedding photographer. I'm not a portrait photographer ... You know, I do my thing and people commission me to do 
my thing. 

The pictures speak for themselves, but how do you describe what your 'thing' is? 

My thing? (laughs) Well, what I'm usually commissioned to do is my photography and doing what I do with the subjects 
that I deal with which is that 


I am more analytic’with 

things rather than making it about establishing a distinctive aesthetic. I think that's a great difference to the general 
professional photographer. At the moment I'm working on various editorial projects and each of them is a little 
problem in itself. I'm sort of the problem solver, the little wizard who's supposed to find some visual magic for the 
themes or the subject matter. 

Like ...? 

Well, there's that one commission I'm working on with a really difficult subject matter: puberty ... adolescence. 
Quite a reputable magazine, der Speigel, (The Mirror), asked me to illustrate an article about all the first times and 
changes that a young person experiences: first kiss, the first time sex, the first for all these things. They asked 
me because I work with kids a lot, and most of these kids are now at that very age. They asked me to involve the 
kids and not do it in a purely descriptive way. Usually what I do with my photography is set up a kind of workshop 
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with whoever is involved. Yesterday I got an entire class full of kids and we had four hours and it was amazing. 
It was incredible. I had my assistant, Violetta, along and we started the workshop with the kids. There were no 
teachers around and they were all really easy. We got down with the subject matter. I told them what I wanted 
to work with and where I wanted to go with the photography. They understood very quickly and we literally sort 
of turned this project around in less than three hours. 

What did you end up doing with them? 

The idea is all about growing, and how your body grows in the funniest ways when you are young, when you are in 
puberty. I wanted to locate all the areas on the body where things grow really weirdly and take pictures of them. The kids 
told me their stories of what was growing there, how it feels and what they actually think of all this. We had a big debate 
about all these different aspects of puberty. The challenge then was to try to get this onto an artistic level and saying, 
"Let's document that. Let's split this into two steps. Firstly, let's find these places on your body, let's take pictures of them 
and then later on, in a second step, we'll add something - like some flowers or something that's growing - to the picture 
to represent the thoughts we have about those places and what's happening to them in puberty." We literally put things 
onto the photographic paper and then reproduced that again to get a final piece of photography that communicated our 
thoughts. We made big sketches and they immediately understood what I wanted to do and came up with lots of ideas 
for what we could put on them like mushrooms growing out of their faces 'cause that looks and feels like pimples, and 
algae or itchy things growing out of their armpits because funny hair grows out of there. Someone rather wanted to 
have smelling flowers growing there. For the girls, for their breasts, they wanted to have some apples ... Just all sorts of 
things, really creative (see page 70 *Jan at play). 

It seems like the process of involving other people in your work is almost as important, or even more so, than the end 
result to you? 

I think it's 50:50. Both are important. It's very important that I have control over the end result as I'm directing the 
entire project and I'm the only one aware of all the factors that go into such a project - what needs to be considered and 
communicated - but I only want to have an end result if the process works. It would not work for me to just take pictures 
of young people and then do my own thing. That's not the deal and that's not what I'm interested in. That probably comes 
from my teacher training ... I was supposed to become a teacher in the first place. I really want to work with people, to do 
workshops and I want to collaborate and then come up with ideas. 


I'm generalising, but photographers do tend to be people who prefer to be behind the camera rather than in front of it 
interacting with people, so your approach is quite unusual. 

It is unusual, but there is history of quite a few artists who do that, but I don't think there are many. The classic 
photographer is always the eye, and the eye is behind the camera and not so involved with things in front of it. 

A good 'people' photographer does have to be good with people because you've got to have the subject relaxed and 
comfortable in your presence, but not to the extent that you get the subjects involved in the outcome. 

Yeah, it's something I think I learnt at university. In some of my first projects I played with the authority of photography 
and the photographer. Like, I managed to trick people into allowing me to take pictures of their bellybuttons. Something 
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that I thought was quite personal. 


The trick was always just to say that I was taking them for a serious 
photography project. Then I went into London on a sunny day, walked the streets with some big impressive camera gear 
and managed to catch 250 images of people's necks ... wonderful, dear images of only necks, which took some effort by 
the people as they had to look into the sky for me to take a good shot of their necks. I did that in less than four hours on 
a journey of about three miles. I always thought it was a really funny power game between photographer and sitter, or the 
authority of the photographer. I always felt really uncomfortable with that. I'm not someone who appreciates authority 
... Actually, I can't deal with authority, so it is something I don't want anyone in front of my camera to feel like. Most 
of my projects involve ideas that people in front of the camera at first don't understand because I'm doing things with 
photography and pictures that later on look different to what it seems. So it's always very important to communicate and 
make people understand what it is that I'm actually doing or what I want to achieve. 

Where does the sense of fun and that really strong theme of play, through your work, come from? Are you just a really 
fun person? 

(Laughs) Actually I really don't think I'm that funny. For me it's a philosophy, an understanding, 


do and I can actually come up with results. I work by not only improvising, but by 
turning things upside down and looking at them from a different angle ... Just changing things round and trying to see if 
they work as well; they might even work better. That is definitely something my mum kept on telling me and my brother, 
that there's always a possibility to do things differently. Nothing is 'right', there's not only one way or one opinion. That 
is one thing that probably really influenced me, but also I've always had all sorts of games around. We grew up in the 
countryside; I was never a TV boy. 

You didn't have TV, or you just weren't interested in it? 

Well we had TV and I remember two or three years when I was really excited about TV, but other than that we didn't 
watch much television at all. My mum, she's a therapist, a child therapist, and she always encouraged us to do all kinds 
of things. There were times when I had a lot of friends around and we played nearly every week. We met in the evenings 
and did group games, or role play, or all sorts of playful things. I had a huge collection of board games at home. I'd invite 
my friends over and we'd spend evenings cooking and playing. I was always a very social person. On a side note, my mum, 
as a child therapist, would play all day ... Well she would do therapy through play with kids. 

She was probably doing that with you while you were growing up without you even really realising it. 

Possibly, possibly. So I think there are a lot of different ideas that infuse that idea of playing. I realised that with 
photography I was able to play a lot. With photography there are no set rules; you have to find your own rules. I was 
never interested in the documentary aspect of photography. Today, in the digital age, I think documentary photography 
has completely lost its power anyway. I loved the idea of using photography to tell stories. My mum always read us books 
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*Berliner 
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Saba went to her room. The 
afternoon light threw shadows on 
her canvas. 

Quickly emptying an ashtray by 
the windowsill she picked up her 
handbag. Throwing a cardigan in 
it, along with her keys and a lighter, 
she left the house. 

Every time she returned to Berlin, 
Saba felt as if the city itself was 
scrutinising her, sizing her up. 
Inviting her to take possession of it. 
Seducing her. 

A Berliner by heart. The city in 
which she had grown up (some 40 
years ago) was very different to the 
one she now inhabited. 

At 60 years of age, Saba is from a 
different generation. Older than the 
vast population of young people; a 
mix of artists, strangers, travellers, 
stayers, hangers on, progressives. 


always changing. 

Different to the Kreitzberg of the 
late ’70s before the wall had come 
down. Saba had been a dancer and 
performer in bars of dim lights, 
drawn faces and warm shadows. 
She recalled sophistication, an air 
of grandeur. Jazz musicians would 
fly in from New York and puff on 
fat cigars. Saba lived in colour and 
wore a string of erotic unions like 
jewels in her mind’s eye. 

Old Berlin was gone. In its 
place, a town of sweet emptiness, 
abandonment. A bleak no man’s 
land that reeked of undiluted 
possibility, that still managed to 
seep under her skin. Wandering 
aimlessly, defiance in her eyes, Saba 
didn’t know where she was going 
or for what reason. These days 
the West belongs to young people 


drinking under bridges, on top 
of rooftops, living day to day in 
cluttered apartments and fighting 
daily hangovers. 

Saba saw a cafe. Sitting down 
outside, she ordered a coffee and 
felt the tension of love in the air. A 
cloud that hovered over others on 
the street and wafted past her table. 

Tattooed teenagers kissing and 
sharing secret whispers, the stench 
of creatives lingered in the air. 

The new Berlin couldn’t help but 
be a fucked up city. Alive and with 
a pulse, never apologising for its 
flaws. 

Her short macchiato arrived. 

Saba jerked the coffee cup towards 
her mouth. She took a sip, the 
coffee was bitter. 

She winced, then swallowed, and 
quickly lit up a cigarette. 
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and I Loved Literature, however I wasn't abLe to use words to teLL stories. Very early on I started with my friends to pLay 
photography. The first photography that I did seriousLy was in the photography course at school which was setting 
up fashion shoots with my best friends playing 'fashion photography'. They were always very excited and I managed to 
produce a huge portfolio, the portfolio that I came to university with. It all changed from there because I was very much 
black and white, very HeLmut Newton, Peter Lindbergh, Annie Leibovitz ... but when I came to university it was aLL Terry 
Richardson and the contemporary English photographers like Wolfgang Tillmans and Juergen Teller. Suddenly I didn't want 
to know anything about black and white anymore. 

Did you develop your style from there? 

I remember that my tutors took me apart and questioned everything I did. The course was History and Theory of 
Photography, so it was very analytical and very theoretical. All the projects that we did had to be backed up with research 
and placed somewhere in relation to photographic history. I tried loads of different things and it was probably the most 
experimental period of my life. We had all sorts of things at hand: different cameras, studios and a lot of input by our 
tutors. I realised that I wanted to do something grounded in reality and that there was no reason for me to use aesthetics 
to make beautiful pictures. For me it was more of a political issue - I wanted to create something visual that was unique, 
was me, was not a copy of anything and was something that felt strongly to come from myself; something that I could 
bring, not only as a photographer, but also as someone who is critical about what he does and his relationships and his 
ideas about life and issues. Something that is valid. I felt that if I was to be a photographer, I needed to do something 
that needed me and my skills. If one day I don't take relevant images anymore then I shall stop immediately as that 
would be a waste of time. My expectation towards Life is to use my time on this planet at its best. It is not just to have 
a good time. 


when I am dying. 

It's hard to come up with a unique idea these days. Sometimes it does feel like everything has been done before. I know 
that there have been people who have done work similar to yours since you've started doing it. Does that bother you? 

It did in the beginning and it still bothers me sometimes, For example, when I know that clients of mine just get 
someone else because they're cheaper... There have been situations when people have had my portfolio on their desks 
and then gone to commission someone else. That's really annoying. Also when there's a clear rip-off. Recently I had 
the case where a very popular music video by a big band even got a super prestigious award for a video. A friend of 
mine got hold of the full client treatment of that video, funnily enough, and as inspiration there are my images in the 
treatment. The video even uses one of my images as the leading structure for the entire video. I didn't really bother 
about it in the beginning, but when that video became quite a success and I thought, hang on. I got very annoyed. 
Also, recently an advertisement for a brand new product in America was very similar to my work. I confronted the 
photographer and she told me that she had 'only' seen my images on a web-blog and Liked the idea. From the company 
I know that she sold them the idea as unique and they even highlighted her extravagant creativity. That is just very 
difficult to take. Also because she made loads of money with that idea. 

I bet. 

Nowadays it happens nearly every month that I get an email from a stranger somewhere in the world, either congratulating 
me for some work I haven't actually done or informing me that someone has copied one of my ideas or images. Sometimes 
these are blatant rip-offs, other times they've simply developed the idea, just got inspired or even had their own idea of 
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Hermann Hesse’s The Glass 


life a chief concern of our 
society.’ This search for 
meaning is dealt with at 
three levels: the individual, 
the organization, and the 
whole of mankind. 

Ever)' year, since 2004, 
the Institute has brought 
together a selection of 
extraordinary people, giv ing 
them the rare opportunity 
‘to reach beyond their 
discipline, morphing fields 
of belief i knowledge, action 


alongside the more 
experienced participants. 

The list of past 
participants and speakers 
is certainly illustrious. It 
includes religious leaders 
like His Holiness the 14th 
Dalai lama, who gave 
a profound, spiritual 
insight into humanity by 
emphasising the importance 
of living compassion in 
the present. Robert Gallo, 
co-discoverer of’ Hiy and 


Bead Game first came to 
my attention in 2008 w'hen 
I interviewed Laurent 
Labourmene for Issue 14 
of Dumbo feather. I^aurent 
spoke (humbly) of being 
selec ted as an Architect of 
the Future’ and attending a 
life-c hanging conference in 
Austria run by the Waldzell 
Institute. 

The institute takes its 


and creativity * . * and 
collectively reveal truths that 
have been suppressed by 
daily demands to face the 
challenges of our time.’ 

The Architects of the 
Future’ programme, which 
I>aurent was part of selects 
a small number of social 
entrepreneurs (aged 20-55 
years) and invites them 
to attend the conference 



name from the fictitious 
school in The Glass Bead 
Game w here the elite players 
would participate in an 
artistic/conceptual game, 
which integrated all fields 
of human and cosmic 
knowledge. The name 
appears to be an extremely 
apt one for an Institute 
whose mission is ‘to make 
the quest for a meaningful 



numerous Nobel Prize 
Laureates revealed the abilitv 
of scienc e to identify and 
transform suffering. Isabel 
Allende, author and niece 
of Chile’s past president, 
demonstrated the strength 
and courage of female 
leadership and discussed the 
importance of developing 
feminine energies in every 




man and woman in order 
to realise global change. 
FVitzker FVize winner 
Frank Gehiy, spoke of the 
importance of harmonious 
architec tural space to 
cultivate c < immunity 
dynamic s. The list goes on 
It’s an impressive lineup 
I’ve been wait ins* for m\ 
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playing with things on the floor. 


that is ridiculous; but certain aspects of it, certain images, yeah, I would claim. Somehow, at the 
end of the day, it flatters me as well. 

Df They do say that copying is the highest form of flattery, but that doesn't make it any easier sometimes. 

Especially in the tough times like we have at the moment. 

/)/ When was the first time that you put things on the floor like that and photographed them? Do you remember? 

Yeah, it was in 2002 in May. I was working on a project for a gallery who commissioned me to do a book. The book 
was a marathon - over 24 hours I would shoot 24 images which I would have to improvise every hour from scratch. 

I would have 60 minutes to come up with the subject matter, research the piece, get the shoot together and shoot 
it. Then the next hour would be the next picture. I did it together with a friend of mine, an artist, and she wrote 
all of the text to it. After we'd made it through the night, I think it must have been 12 midday, I ended up being 
near my mother's house. I had this idea to get one of the neighbours' kids to ride my friend's dog, but I couldn't 
really come up with an idea of how to execute it. Then suddenly it came to me: "Let's see if we can put the dog 
on the ground." I just caught one of the kids from next door and dressed him up quickly. I'd worked with him a lot 
and he was used to 'play' photography. With a few moves I'd put him on that dog and jumped up on the back of my 
campervan. In five seconds the dog was gone, but I had the picture and it worked. It wasn't until some months later 
that I really continued that idea and thought, hey, let's do something else vyith that technique. The kids were up 
for it and I think it took a year until I had another five or six pictures. I'd always do them with the neighbours' kids 
on weekends or in the holidays when I was at home. It just evolved very naturally and sweetly with all the kids. I 
guess it took five years to be finished with the entire Dreams of Flying project. 

Df Oh really? 

I think the last pictures that we took were in 2007 and then the kids complained, "It's enough, we don't want to lie on 
the ground any more," and then we did something else. 

Df So the same kids are generally in most of your personal work? And they just live next door to you do they? I always 
assumed they were your own kids. 

Oh no, they're all neighbouring kids. I don't have kids yet. I still feel a little bit young for that but soon there will be. 

Df They must think of you as the nutty photographer who lives next door. 

Exactly (laughs). The great thing is that my mum lived in this lovely tiny village in the south of Germany and these kids, 
they're not spoilt yet with television and media, and it's very much like I'm part of the gang. I'm sort of the leader of 
the gang with my camera. Whenever I get there, they're already sitting on the doorstep waiting for me asking, "Jan are 
we taking pictures again?" and "What are we going to do?" I did a big exhibition in the village at one point showing 
everyone the work that we've done over the years and that was when the parents came to me and really opened up and 
said, "We never really talked about this, but we were quite, not concerned, but we really questioned your intentions and 
that whole photography thing, but now after all these years we just trust you with anything you do. We're so happy that 
you're taking care of our kids and doing all these projects. The kids are always so excited after having spent time with 
you and we feel they learn a lot." That really touched me quite deeply. 
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Do you always work with children or have you done stuff with adults as well? 

Nowadays I work maybe 20 to 30 per cent of the time with kids. Kids are very easy to play with and that's probably the 
main reason that I work with them. When I work with models or objects or fashion or whatever, it's always the playful 
character that is important to me. It's the approach and the homo ludens that's very important to me. Basically, whatever 
project comes we'll tackle it and do something fun with it. 

So you obviously never regretted changing course and taking up photography. Because you were originally a teacher, was 
that right? 

Yeah. No, it's interesting. I remember that after college we all went to a professional advice centre where they test you 
and tell you what you should be doing. After I told the advisor what I wanted to do he said, "Look you need to be a 
phototherapist," and I said, "Yeah, well, you're funny; that doesn't exist. I'm just going to become a teacher because 
photography is far too complicated and I have to make a career and have a safe future." He said, "Then be a teacher and 
do continue your photography," and so that's what I did. I started my teacher training and I knew I wanted to specialise 
very quickly and I wanted to challenge myself quickly. I had done already so many internships, and I had learnt so much 
with my mum, that the first two years were really boring. When I heard about a university degree to study the Theory and 
History of Photography I immediately decided to go to England, did my interviews and found some colleges that accepted 
me right away. I enrolled in the next four weeks and came straight away, in the middle of the year, and was bang in there, 
in photography. I didn't even realise properly that I had left my teacher training - it all happened so quickly. Only then, 
during my time at university, did I realise that I could bring back all the teaching, and all the kids, and the workshop 
environment. 


I'm not a photographer. I'm dealing with 
photography and I'm dealing with people, and I'm in the middle of it. I've never regretted that. I've done exactly what I 
was supposed to do. 

It's not quite 'phototherapy', but you've definitely carved out your own niche, a true blend of both your parents. 

I'm like my parents' perfect child. My dad was trained as a photographic engineer and then became a cameraman and 
now he's director of photography at a television station. Photography was always very exciting to me. I had lots to talk 
about with my dad and we had a lot in common, but my parents divorced very early so I lived with my mum. She would 
do all this amazing therapy with kids which was really appealing to me too, and so I was always a little bit torn between 
the two of them. 

Do you remember when your dad first put a camera between your hands? 

Actually my mum put a camera in my hands funnily enough. I was 13. I always asked my dad when I could take some 
pictures or when I would be old enough. I can't remember what he said, but I can remember that at my thirteenth birthday 
my mum gave me a bright red instamatic camera. I always regretted that my parents split up because our family albums 
were not continued after the divorce so I started to document my brother and my mum and my life, and my friends and all 
that. After three or four years my dad then gave me my first SLR camera. That was when I joined the photo club at school 
and he thought there would be a teacher who would take care of his valuable camera and teach me how to use it. 

So does it still challenge you? Is it still exciting for you? 

It is still very exciting to me. I do a lot of collaborations with other artists, either established artists or just friends of 
mine who do different things like painting, or collage ... There's an architect I'm working with, and my best friend who's 
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a mathematician ... I'm convinced that I'll always find something challenging. I'm really interested in finding solutions 
for things that don't seem to make sense. 

/)/ So the challenge is more coming up with those questions, those problems? 

Exactly, and also to communicate or create something that tells the story of our thought process. I'm always trying to involve 
the viewer in my photography. I don't want to have it be just a one-way ticket. 


and really get into a conversation or 

debate. Even when I am not around, I want them to investigate and understand the picture they're looking at and its 
story. To achieve that, I need to work with a certain grammar in my images. I need to make the viewer aware that there 
is more than he can simply see. 

/)/ Is that why making books with the photographs appeals to you, so you can bring more of that story to the viewer? 

Yeah, definitely. The book format is so much more debatable and approachable than a gallery space or advertising 
campaign. The magazine or the book is a brilliant format for photography. People can take it home and probably the most 
important part is that they can take it to whichever place they want to take it and just enjoy it in their own time. I know 
that I'm quite lucky in producing books and having people buy them, but I never really believed in the gallery space. The 
gallery space for me is really useful only to make money and sell prints or to make an installation in, but the idea of an 
anonymous, artificial, white space has hardly anything to do with my work. 

/)/ How many books have you done now? 

I set up my own publishing house and the books that I've done there ... there're seven of them. 

/)/ Of your own ones? Do you publish anyone else's work? 

No, I've only published my own work and there's a book coming out about the photo collective that I set up seven years 
ago. In the future I would really like to include other people as well, but I don't really have a budget for that. It's all 
self-funded. Whenever I have some extra money I put it aside and create a new book. Books don't make money. 

/)/ No kidding (laughs). 

They can't. Maybe in 10 or 15 years when I've sold out of everything and I can pull out my last 20 copies, but it's not 
really a money-making business. I publish with other publishers, like Steidl, and that's when I make some money on books 
because they pay me for that, but then again it's nothing one can live off; it's more a compensation. It would never pay 
the time, stress and energy that went into it. Making books is something you do because you believe in it. My own books 
are the ones that are not very commercial. I don't think that any of my books would sell commercially very well except 
maybe Dreams of Flying, and maybe one or two others. I see my books as alternatives to the gallery space. 

/)/ You mentioned that you set up a photographic collective about seven years ago. Tell me about that. 

That was right after university. At university I'd also set up a little group of people that would meet on a regular basis to 
discuss photography and their own work. After graduating we were thrown into the photographic industry without much 
support so I found a friend and she joined in and we set up a sort of collective in London and invited all our friends and 
they invited their friends. We did a massive exhibition soon after graduating and involved 45 photographers who we knew 
from somewhere. We had about 250 people come that night and we had so much fun. That was when we decided to set up 
as a collective and do all sorts of projects together. We had people who didn't even want to take photographs, but wanted 
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to write about photography, a photographic agent, some curators, all sorts. We were all young and really wanted to do 
things in London which was already then a city saturated by photography and photographers. We did projects together 
on a whim: exhibitions, talks, tours, we held debates, we questioned the industry and we invited them as well and had 
really good discourses. Most of the group have really taken their own careers seriously, and have achieved success so we 
don't really need to continue it. Everybody is busy and time and energy is limited! 

/)/ Sure, time for a retrospective. 

Time for a retrospective. Time for a case study, the book project we've just finished. Our final big photography project: 
Photodebut - o case study. 

/)/ Have you moved back to Germany? 

Yeah. 

/)/ Why did you move back? Did you see more work in Germany? 

There were different aspects to it. I lived in England for seven years and I loved it. With London it was always very 
much a love and hate relationship. It is extremely expensive; I didn't make much money at all. It was always a very 
student life to me, but I knew the reason I was there. I could really experiment, I could really test myself. I didn't 
really intend to become a photographer. I was a picture editor, I worked as a photographic director, I worked as an 
art director, I worked in very different jobs and it was only when 'Dreams of Flying' took off that I decided, okay, 
let's go with the flow and be a photographer. I'm a country boy and it wasn't really my thing to be in such a fast 
city as London. I always waited for when it was right for me to jump off and go somewhere else. In 2006 I won quite 
a prestigious award here in Germany. I'd never really cared what happened over here in Germany. It was only when 
I won that award, and was suddenly in the limelight of the media in photography, that I met all these people and 
realised that there was actually quite an amazing and interesting photographic scene in Germany. Also I was in a 
relationship in London and after four years that didn't work anymore, it was quite tragic and I took the chance to 
escape it. So I gathered everything and ran away and set up in another country. 

/)/ A clean slate. 

Yeah. 

/)/ And you've been there ever since? 

I've been in Berlin ever since and I love every single day (see page 74 *Berliner). Have you been to Berlin? 

/)/ Yes, I was only there for three or four days so didn't really get below the surface, but it had a great energy about it. 

It is quite amazing. I think it's one of the few Western capitals that is just so poor, but has so many people who really 
don't care about that and use it to their advantage to be creative about anything. 


do something else. You could never ever do 
anything like that in London. You could not set up a shop selling t-shirts if you felt like selling t-shirts, but here you 
could do it for a month, and if you then realised it was maybe not the greatest idea, then you'd stop and be an artist, 
or work in a shop, or ... It seems like life quality here is so high and people don't have high expectations at all. I 
realised that for my kind of photography and work it is brilliant. I can find enough people to do whatever stupidity I am 
proposing. I can find enough locations that I don't have to pay a horrible amount of money for. In London, you could 
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not go anywhere with your camera because you'd be charged straight away. Here in Berlin, I can get to the loveliest 
places. I jump on roofs and go into parks and other places and nobody ever cares. I don't think I've ever asked for 
permission to shoot anywhere. It is all still quite basic and easy here. I don't have too much equipment and I don't 
look too professional. I think I always look like a student doing some stupid project. That's where Berlin is just really 
easy. If I need a prop then I just borrow it and bring it back the next day and nobody cares. It's lovely. I'm so much 
enjoying it here. My friends are very much involved with all of this. They're always the people I test my ideas with and 
most of the time they're the people that I do my commissions with as well. It's a bit like me just being with my friends 
and creating work together. That's something which is very special to me. 

Do you see yourself growing old doing this or do you not really look too far ahead? 

When I understood that playing is my thing and that I can play with anything that comes, that I'm not that children's 
photographer, that I can spread my wings and do various things - workshops, exhibitions, commercials, editorial - thats 
when I suddenly got a very promising perspective about my work as a photographer. There's such a variety and potential 
in my approach that I don't think I can get bored very quickly. I have started one major project: It includes all these 
collaborations I do with friends, other artists and people I meet and get attracted to. That's when I realised that this 
project is going to be a never-ending, exciting story. 

Is that something you're working on at the moment? 

Yes and I can see it as a project that will go until the end of my life. It really is about working with whoever is in my field 
of interest and making photography with them. If it's a butcher, then it's the butcher. If it's a mathematician, then its the 
mathematician. If it's a song writer, then it's the song writer and if it's a gardener, then it's the gardener. I just want to 
find the things between me and them, be the one documenting it with my photography, and making the process visible. 
That's something that I've really been working on for the last two years and I find it the most exciting part of my work. 
Is there anything that ties those images together other than that you're the one taking them? 

It is very much the approach. The projects are not about photography and they are not about the other subject matter; 
it is always about the thing in between. When I work with dancers for example, it is not me photographing them dancing 
and it is not them dancing for my camera. It is both of us wanting to create something with what lies between us. They're 
dancing as much for my camera as I am photographing whatever they dance. We both know our limits and we put together 
our knowledge. We create something that is beyond photography and that is beyond dance, but which is actually between. 
Or when I work with a mathematician it is very much the same. The mathematician comes out of the project with as much 
of a result as I come out of it with a result. Do you know the homo ludens , the theory of the homo iudens ? 

I know that it's 'the man who learns through play', but I don't know where it comes from or any more than that. 

There is a wonderful book, it's called The Glass Bead Game by Herman Hesse. It won the Nobel Prize for literature in 
1943. He didn't invent homo ludens , but he places the theory and its structure in the beautiful setting of a sophisticated 
monastery. The goal for each student is to become the master of the game, the magister ludi. They learn to play with the 
most varied fields of science and to play between them (see page 78 *The Players). Essentially 


In Hesse's well known book, Steppenwolf, a wise girl says 
to the protagonist, "Now we want to learn from each other and play with one another." I think that's the quintessential 
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the core of the homo ludens. Anyway: the homo ludens is quite an old theory; it's as old as the understanding of the 
homo sapiens and the homo faber and all the other philosophical categories of human beings. It's as old as the ancient 
Greeks. Some people even interpret the Bible in a way that God was the first homo ludens. Aristotle came up with the 
theory that any kind of 


and that human culture can only really grow by the things that are between us, all 
the understandings that happen when two people meet that were strangers before but then come and meet each other 
and become friends and understand each other. That usually goes through a place called 'getting to know each other'. The 
Greeks did this through dance, through sports, through any kind of game. Dance or sport was also considered a game ... 
a playful thing. Like the Olympics, they were games and sports. It's only nowadays that it's much more competitive. Sport 
used to be a social happening and not competition. It used to be a very cultural happening where people would do things 
together and were culturally involved. So that's very much the thinking that I want to introduce in all my work. 

/)/ When did you discover that theory and realise, hang on, that's what I do? 

It was only recently really, maybe two years ago, that I realised that I was not just a children's photographer; I'm not just 
a grown up little boy. Obviously people look at my work and think, oh you're so lovely, and, you're so childish, and, you 
get along with kids really well don't you? I go, yes, but I'm not just ploying with kids like you would say you're playing 
with kids; I'm not just a grown up little boy. I'm trying to construct games and I'm trying to come up with creative 
solutions to challenges, to situations. It was a friend who pointed it out to me and said, "Look Jan, what you're doing is 
very much like the homo ludens stuff." [Johan] Huizinga wrote a lovely book about the homo ludens and the culture of 
it. I started reading it and I thought, wow, that really applies to what I do. Once I had it in front of me and did further 
research into the historical aspects of it, the cultural developments and the personal developments, I saw the future in 
front of me and I realised, this is what I'm going to do for the rest of my life. I'm just going to play; I'm going to be a 
professional player with my camera. 

/)/ Its interesting isn't it, how suddenly you can feel validated, or you feel like your work is validated. 

Very much so. Very, very much so, and I was so relieved reading this. I was finally relieved to see so much research 
which supported all the things that I had done. It's also what pulled me out of that weird niche of being a children's 
photographer and of just being a playful, 'not taking life too seriously' kind of guy. 

/)/ But instead actually positioned you alongside the ancient Greeks! 

Exactly (both laugh), exactly. It always took me so much energy and so much thinking to come up with all these projects, 
it was not at all playful. I was spending 70 per cent of my time on my desk or sketching ideas. It is really only 20 or 30 
per cent when I'm executing what I've put down on paper and when I am actually playing my games. So yeah, as you say, 

I suddenly felt validated and knew what I was doing. 

/)/ And that probably opened up a whole lot of new possibilities for you? 

It did. I don't think there are any limits anymore. The answer to your earlier question, if I was to do this in the future. 

I can say yes. 
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Fleur Sullivan is an absolute character; down-to-earth, intelligent, gutsy, fun and passionate. Throughout her life, she has 
turned the things she's felt strongly about into successful businesses. First there was Dunstan House in Clyde, a 'dinner, bed 
and breakfast', then there was Olivers, award-winning accomodation and a restaurant, and most recently Fleurs Place, a 
seafood restaurant on the Old Jetty in Moeraki. Fleur went to Moeraki to retire, but soon befriended the locals, as is her way, 
went out on their fishing boats, heard tales of hardship and decided to do something about it. She thought, if she had a 
small caravan on the side of the road she could buy their fish and make wonderful soup to sell to drivers by. Those who know 
Fleur wouldn't have been surprised when the caravan turned out to be just the beginning of a whole new chapter... Df 

You mentioned yesterday that you were going to have a really busy night in the restaurant with a couple of parties from 
other restaurants coming in. How'd it go? 

It was great everyone had a lovely time. It was sort of like a Christmas party. Chefs like to go to other restaurants and 
see what they're doing, although some people don't tell you till after they've been that they're chefs or industry. 

That must be flattering. 

It's an honour that they choose to come to you, but to be fair there's not that many other places they could go! 

So I'm guessing you come from good South Island farming stock? 

Yes, but only small farming, family farming. It was pioneer stuff, it was how my grandparents and great-grandparents 
lived, on small farms on the Waitaki River. My granddad married my grandma who came from three small farms down the 
road. We had great uncles and great aunts and they went to town on Tuesdays. My aunts, Aunty Bunny and Aunty Ettie 
had felt bags with plaited felt handles with hollyhocks embroidered on them - it was that era. 

And you had a pretty wholesome childhood? 

Yes, really good. Ponies, dogs, paddocks, creeks ... You were aware of ... You got the wood to light the fire for the coal 
range, and you knew that the hen and the turkey got their heads chopped off, and that the sheep got cut up, and that 
rabbits got shot and the reality that went with it. We would go down the creek and get lobsters and boil them in a billy 
by the creek and pinch the hens' eggs (see page 99 * Kidding around). 

Was your mum a great cook? Did you learn to cook off her? 

More from my grandparents than my mum. My mum was into sewing and having everything really clean and nice. We 
always had flowers and if we had a kids' party she made the paper hats out of crepe paper or dyed paper. She could make 
Dior roses out of paper and materials. 

Do you remember what you wanted to be when you grew up? 

I was just brought up to be pretty and popular! 

And did you turn out to be pretty and popular? 

Yes! Probably the furtherest thing from my mind growing up was that I would grow up! I had such a secure childhood that 
I never ever thought about my future. I suppose that's why I'm still working. Some people think about superannuation 
and all those things, but I never thought about anything like that and completely dismissed it as if it was never going to 
happen to me anyway. My mother's interests were in books and history and finding lovely antique things. 

Well, you definitely got that from her then. 

Yes, she loved history, and reading books, and a lot of things that my grandparents had discarded into the shed. Mum got 
out and fixed; lovely old chairs and things ... When I bought Dunstan House in Clyde (see page 102 *Fleur's land), it 
had 19 rooms, a beautiful, internal staircase and a balcony inside which the rooms opened off, just like in those cowboy 
movies. That gave me every chance to put beautiful iron beds and iron hanging lamps, oil lamps and old linen ... wash 
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basins. Items like that were cheap then. I was 28 when I bought Dunstan House. 

Df Really? 

Fleur Yeah ... it was the year decimal currency came in. Things were very cheap because they were out of fashion, but they 

were the era of the building and what I was doing was putting it back to how it would have been. A lot of the old iron 

beds were used as reinforcing in people's concrete drives so they were gone forever! You could see them under the hedges 
too. Then with Olivers it was a different era and then here [at Fleurs Place], it's been a different creation. This was from 
the whaling era and is the site where they pulled the whales up and dealt to them. I tried to keep it simple and not have 
too much ... I wouldn't say it's minimalistic, but it is for me. 

Df It's all relative isn't it. So tell me, how did you come to be owning a hotel at the age of 28? 

Fleur I went to the West Coast after I got married, and while we were down there the local policeman asked me if I would like 

to manage a pub called The Okarito Forks. I thought, I could do that, except I knew absolutely nothing about any of it. 
Oamaru, where I grew up, was a prohibition town where there were no licenced hotels, so I had very limited knowledge 
of drinking and alcohol ... I'd never been in a pub. I had a really good time. I wasn't the best hotel keeper, but I kept it 
clean. I had an Aga stove which was huge. It had at least four ovens which you kept going with coke. They had only had 
the power on for a couple of months so the refrigerator was still a kerosene fridge. Often I let the Aga go out because I 
was away wandering so 

I had to use a two-bar heater to cook on 


Of 
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until I got the Aga going again. I'd have to burn wooden pegs to get it going because kindling was so scarce. 

What? You cooked food for the pub on a heater? 

Well, there weren't a lot of guests, but there was only one road and if the road had slipped anywhere, then the 
people in your part of the road had to stay. There were a fair few phone calls to the butcher in Whataroa to ask, 
how do I do this and that? I was buying Watties K brand vegetable soup in large tins and then the man who owned 
the sawmill and his wife taught me how to make really good soup. It was mainly logging guys working in the 
bush, contracting guys working on the road, a few tourists. It was for the locals really. Lots of card playing and 
drinking. I met all the bushmen, and the road men, and got to know the history of the coast and the vegetation 
plus the wildlife. I went into where the silver pine-cutters were way out in the bush and stayed in the huts 
and learned how to cook with camp ovens. They showed me all the wetas, and bugs, and birds: kiwis. I haven't 
thought about this stuff for ages ... I got formalin [aqueous formaldehyde] and preserved at least one specimen 
of every bug I ever found in the bush. It sounds a bit yucky, but it wasn't horrible at the time. I had this amazing 
collection of little glass jars with bugs I'd found and the bushmen used to bring me things too. I learned to 
eat quite a lot of things. We'd go and get eels ... The bushmen and the locals were very helpful to me because 
I was genuinely interested in all their stories. Men like Michael Moroney, Paddy - Patrick Daniel Mullins, and the 
Sweeneys, those sorts of people ... Those two Irish guys fought in the War for England and really couldn't go back 
to Ireland so they came to New Zealand. When you're in a bar and those guys are telling you about their lives it's 
fascinating ... It was just like living in history. Patrick Daniel Mullins won the war really (laughs). He lived out 
the Nine Mile and was a gold miner on the black sand on the beach. He'd sell this very coarse gold in Whataroa 
and then come back with bacon, flour and salt and maybe new gumboots or something. He'd leave the balance of 
his money on the bar and when that was gone he'd go back into the bush with his provisions and come out five 
weeks later. When he died, he was dead quite a long time before anyone knew. They found what was left of him 
and put him in a lunch tin and brought him back. All those kinds of things were happening and they would have 
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been happening ail over New Zealand, but ... 

Df They probably kept happening in those parts of New Zealand longer than in others. So you were 25 or so at this stage? 

Fleur Only 22. That's also where I first met the 'Good Keen Man', Barry Crump. He was down there at that time. He married a 

girl called Fleur and when I came back to Otago there was some confusion - people thought I was the Fleur who'd been 
married to Barry Crump, but it wasn't me. 

Df How long did you run the pub for? 

Fleur Maybe two years and then I was pregnant and we went to a village just under Mt Elie de Beaumont. Jim, who I 

was married to, worked in the sawmill because he was keen, it sounds silly, to learn saw sharpening. He was an 

electrician and had done a lot of refrigeration work but saw-sharpening was a skilled job on the coast. I had a 
daughter at Whataroa Hospital. The matron was Matron Gunn, and she was about 80 when my baby was born. The 
doctor, Dr Hogg, was in the Haast and couldn't get out so there was just a 15-year old girl on correspondence 
assisting the matron. I didn't know how I was going to have this baby. I'd never even been examined by a doctor. I 
was very interested in the whole process, but it was not a subject that was discussed a lot. I sent to Whitcoulls and 
bought a book. The book told me to get a corset which I sent away to one of those big department stores to get. 
This pink, boned thing with laces at the sides arrived and I think I wore it once. It was very expensive, an amazing 
piece of equipment, a bit like a straight jacket really. 

Df An instrument of torture! When did you end up in Clyde? 

Fleur After some time there we went to Westport and I had my two boys. Then I applied for a job for my husband as a refrigeration 
engineer in the Chatham Islands without telling him. He actually got the job, but he didn't want to go to the Chathams. I thought 
that that would have been very exciting. 

In South Westland life was really 
simple, one road, the wait baiting season ... 

I think the biggest 

thing you did was go to Hari Hari to the Great Benyon (Magic) Show. Westport was really different. Hanging your washing 
on the line became a nightmare because everybody's was all tidy and mine was all higgledy-piggledy. 

Df You weren't tempted to go somewhere smaller? 

Fleur Well, that was why I wanted to go to the Chathams, but anyway, a job came up in Alexandra which at least got 
us closer to my family on the other coast. I was terribly homesick. I'd been on the West Coast with its temperate 
climate, rain coats and jandals or gumboots, but in Alexandra it was 40 below so I had to learn to knit very fast. 
Luckily a neighbour showed me how and I remember one night at 11 pm I saw a light on next door and I went over 
because I had to learn how to cast off and was so excited. I had to knit three of everything by then. I had also 
developed a huge interest in herbs in Westport. Patrick Daniel Mullins had shown me bush medicine and Mrs Q'Dea, 

who was a pioneer there, had celery, parsley and chives growing in an old, huge oval boiler. That was where she got 

the flavours for her soups and stews. Learning to grow things is such ... It's so rewarding for your soul and for your 
piece of mind. Everybody used to do it, but things change. 

Df Have you had gardens for each of your restaurants? 

Fleur Yes. When I did Dunstan House, the old hotel, I gathered rosehips and made rosehip syrup and jelly, amongst other 

stuff. It was nice, I get sick of the word nice ... it was rewarding and fulfilling and all those good things. At Olivers 
I had a huge garden with walnut trees and lawns. People dined in the garden and in the courtyard. You'd go to the 
orchards and pick up all the windfall fruit and then bring it home. I used to buy cane washing baskets and fill them 
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up with all the nectarines, apricots, apples and pears. When we went to Alexandra I did my best, but it wasn't what 
I wanted to be doing. I went to JC Wives (Junior Chamber of Commerce) and I did the flower show thing, but it was 
terrible for me. I'd never, ever had to feel not as good as everybody else or worry about clothes, but in Alexandra 
everybody was very ... 

I found it soul-destroying being there. I 
would not have survived. 

I did make a big herb garden and started the largest geranium 
and mint collections in the whole wide world probably, so I was very busy doing that and knitting to keep the kids warm. 
I'd go to the park with my pram and pick up all the pine cones. I gathered a lot of wild teasels and autumn leaves and went 
to a garment shop and asked if I could have all their old, flat cardboard boxes and put together wild flower arrangements 
in them to sell. Then I started going to the flower shows and I won the herb collection, of course. I probably would have 
got first, second and third because there would have been nobody else in it! Then I saw an ad saying it was the season 
to pick the wild thyme on the hills so I did that with my two boys. Through that I discovered the herb factory in Clyde, 
which dated back to 1880, and then I discovered Clyde. That's when I found my old hotel [The Dunstan], and found the 
people of Clyde who were old enough to know what it used to be like when the men from Earnscleugh Station galloped up 
the road, round the corner and into the pub. I got a book called Early Days in Central Otago written by Robert Gilkison. I 
read two books, and The Whole World of Gold Mining and The Early Days in Central Otago and Clyde. I was away in another 
world ... 

Df So when you went to Clyde you saw the hotel and just knew you had to have it? 

Fleur One day I found the door open, crept inside and 

here was this cathedral , as 
far as I was concerned. 

I called out and discovered two lovely old people living in it. After 
I'd met them a couple of times I asked them if they'd ever like to sell it and they said they would be quite keen. I asked 
them how much and then went away to try to find the money. The funniest thing of all was, they'd been trying to sell it 
for 20 years! I found that out afterwards, and here I was begging them to sell it to me. 

Df Spot the new girl in town. Did you want it as a business or just as somewhere to live? 

Fleur To live in. 

Df Were you still with your husband? 

Fleur Yes. I wanted to be able to do something other than have a clean house and clean children every day. When I bought 
Dunstan House I was in heaven living there, doing it up, learning to walllpaper ... John Lines, who's still alive and well 
in Clyde - and incidently sent me a bunch of dried lavender the other day - came and showed me how to use a plumb-bob 
and away I went. 

Df Great project? 

Fleur It was a great project. I ran a bed and breakfast to get the money to buy things for the rooms, and then I started doing 
dinner, bed and breakfast, and then I started an antique shop, and an art gallery, and I had eight boarders, and did 
cheese on toast things for the garage guys who used to get their morning tea off me, then at one stage I did a tearooms 
and did the plumbing myself ... 
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environment of her own upbringing 

“We all have a childhood, but rarely in suburban Adelaide in the 1950s, 

are we called upon to depict it,” and explores its nuances in her 

says Joe Pascoe, Artistic Director installations. Her creation for Craft 

and CEO of Craft Victoria. Instead, Cubed, ‘Off the plan’ (pictured), 
our childhoods tend to survive as defies categorisation and cleverly 

fragments buried in our memories, depicts that messed up sense of 
5 only to be inadvertently jolted to scale that so belongs to the realm 

the surface by a smell, a rummage of childhood. Is it a rocking horse, 

through some old boxes or the a dolls house, a castle? What it is, 

turning pages of an album. is discomforting, surreal and, no 

Pascoe has selected 11 craftspeople kidding, perhaps a little Grimm, 
to participate in this year's Craft 

Cubed festival, each of whom has Craft Cubed Onsite Inhibition, Playimj 

created a wholly original new w*ork 
exploring its theme of childhood. 

Greer Honeywill is one of the 
11 who regularly revisits the 
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Df You just grabbed opportunities as you saw them? 

Fleur Yes, and in that little town, when the fire alarm sounded and the volunteer firemen went, I served petrol and sold meat 

at the butcher's shop. I became impossible to live with and my husband left me. 

Df But you were happy? 

Fleur Yes. He was setting up a refrigeration business in Invercargill, had been gone for quite some time and just came back on 
the odd weekend by then. I was completely self-sufficient. That's another whole story of absolute ... It was just dumb 
role, power-play stuff with a bloke who needed to be the 'man' and all that. 

Df Particularly back then. 

Fleur Yes, it was terrible. He took a mortgage on Dunstan House to finance his business, but said it was to build a new kitchen. 
Anyway, I sold it after seven years, and went down to Invercargill. We gave it another try, but it only Lasted about ten 
minutes! It was the wrongest thing so I Left with my three kids, a '56 Chev and $60 and went to Queenstown. I worked 
there for four years and then came back to Clyde. I asked Ron and June Jackson if I could rent the old 'general store' off 
them, and that became 'Olivers'. In the Lease I asked for the first right to purchase the property, which I did and was there 
for 20 years. I restored it and people even ticked the New Zealand Tourism box nominating it as one of their reasons for 
coming to New Zealand. 

Df Why do you think it was so successful? 

Fleur Because it was all so beautiful and so regional. The food was all regional, grapes were being grown and the area had started 

producing wine. The bedrooms were beautiful, nothing ever like it. It got voted 'Best Boutique Accomodation in 1990 or 

something. I did the rooms all different colours and I had this magnificent old wallpaper I'd bought at an auction, a collection. 
We were out of the way and we were hard to find, but we were an international restaurant. I made the restaurant for people to 
be able to step into that world of beautiful food and beautiful surroundings. 

It was a hard job to stay true to 
what you did, but I never deviated from it. 

I'd love you to know 

more about Olivers, it was an amazing place. There was nothing else like it and reasonably ahead of its time. It was an 
era when people were trusted. We didn't have locks and keys ... With everything I've done, the timing has been right. 

Df Did you engage a chef at Olivers or were you in charge of the kitchen too? 

Fleur Well, when I was in Queenstown I worked in restaurants during the day and I asked if I could sit in at night to see the 

difference between night and day food and all of that. I met a guy who was a chef and we had a relationship, which 
was reasonably casual until I wanted to go back to Clyde and make a restaurant. We decided then that we either went 
together, and be partners in my idea, or we went separately. He was keener on me than I was on him because I felt it 
was a rather ridiculous situation; I had three, rather hard to control, teenagers and he was ten years younger than me. 
My idea was to rent the old general store in Clyde and make a beautiful restaurant for people to go to. So John came with 
me. He was a very good chef, but he wasn't a people person and didn't have any flair for the restoration, so it was a good 
partnership. We both worked really, really hard to build that beautiful restaurant, but he had different values to me and 
wanted to windsurf and ski. That didn't matter, but I didn’t want to do that, I wanted to put bricks on the floor and make 
a courtyard. It was always a bit of a balancing act. Then he turned out to be a cheat and a liar and a two-timer. 

Df A scoundrel. 

Fleur John really, really blotted his copybook while I was away getting the highest award from the Department of Tourism. I 
thought he was having a nervous breakdown, but he was having an affair! Normal, normal me just had to keep on running 
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Approaching the Moeraki Boulders, while doing the 
drive between Christchurch and Dunedin, I always 
w r ondered, “How on earth did they get there and form 
in that shape?" 

Hundreds of huge boulders lay strewn on the sand 
like a giant's game of marbles. Not just ‘kid’ huge, 
but huge huge, each one weighing several tonnes, 
measuring up to three metres in diametre, and many 
with an almost perfectly spherical shape. 

Every time, there they were on that lonely, 
windswept stretch of New Zealand’s Otago coast; 
incongruous and yet, at the same time, also perfectly 
at home. I was always in awe of the boulders’ unique 
beauty, but without a doubt curious too. They 


couldn’t have just landed there ... could they? 

Maori legend tells that the boulders are remains of 
calabashes, kumaras and eel baskets washed ashore 
from the wreck of a legendary canoe, the Araiteuru , 
at nearby Shag Point. Others (likely the more 
'sensbile' amongst us) believe that they are formed 
from the cementation of mudstone and thousands of 
years of costal erosion. As a child, I suspected that 
they might be prehistoric dinosaur droppings. 

Regardless of which theory you believe, the Moeraki 
Boulders continue to cast their spell on this coastline as 
the elements keep, ever-so-slowly, fashioning the rocks 
into fascinating shapes and uncover new ones that have 
lain buried for thousands of years. 







the restaurant while John sailed off into the blue. I kept doing it for eight years and had to refinance after taking on his 
shares and his debt. When John left, I was very, very determined, but I was very bitter inside because my choices were 
taken away from me. We had five chefs, gardeners ... it was a big business, impossible to do on your own. I was also 
absolutely humiliated in such a small town, but within 12 months everyone had forgotten that there ever was a John. 
And then, after 20 years of Olivers, I got cancer. 

That sounds like a really sad 
story, it isn’t, and I could have died, but I didn’t. 

Df What kind did you have? 

Fleur I had it in my bowel and it went through the wall of my bowel into my blood. It's called Dukes C. 

Df God, you are lucky. 

Fleur I had to have chemotherapy once a week for a year. I eventually faced the reality that I wouldn't have a show of getting 
better if I kept doing the restaurant and the whole complex. I thought I would sell everything, but you get a shock when 
you sell your business and see people doing things that are detrimental to it - you're best not to look. My mother was 
alive in Oamaru and I didn't want to be too far away from her if my health really failed. So, I decided to come to Moeraki 
where I'd thought that maybe someday in my life I would live ... although I would have stayed at Olivers forever. Moeraki 
is just an amazingly beautiful little village that I'd always loved (see page 104 *What goes a round). I found a house 
with the view I'd always imagined and just set it up with the basic necessities to have a simple time. If I was going to 
die, I was going to die in this beautiful place and people would be able to visit and say, "Isn't it lovely that she's in such 
a lovely place," and not feel too sorry for me. Coming over here was a whole new experience. I met the people and I met 
the fishermen and I went out on the fishing boats here in Moeraki with some of them. I just loved what they did, the 
enormity of their lives, their skill, their bravery and their determination. I realised what I could do with the [left-over 
fish] bodies was to make soup, and I thought that I would probably have a little spare time to do a project. So, I made 
the fish stock for the soup and then this wee bit of land, where I eventually built the restaurant, came up for sale. It 
had a walk-in chiller and a concrete block room with were some tubs in it where they'd swim live crayfish for the export 
market. I thought I'd be able to smoke fish in the concrete room and make fish stock in the chiller if I turned it into a 
kitchen. Then I got the caravan to sell the fish stock and fish soup from. My grown up children said to me, "What are you 
doing? What are you making another restaurant for? What are you doing to yourself?" ... all of those things. [Chef and 
media personality] Peta Mathias gave me a badge that said, "If I look like buying another restaurant shoot me." I wore 
that for quite a long time. They said, "How many cups of tea do you really think you're going to sell in your caravan?" 
and I said, "Well, maybe the whales will start coming back in and I'll be selling lots of bowls of soup." Martin Sullivan 
said to me, "The whales have too long a memory Mum, they'll never come back in here because this was where they were 
slaughtered and processed." One day in my caravan I was so busy ... like people started to bring their own tables and 
chairs to my caravan. Then people who were taking their old formica tables and chairs to the tip stopped and gave them 
to me so I had tables and chairs outside my caravan. Of course the council then said that if I was providing tables and 
chairs at my caravan, then I had to provide toilets, but that's another story. People were booking the caravan for night 
time and wanting to book to come to it and it was like, "Oh o, what have I done? Anyway, at the end of this day, when 
I'd finished up in the caravan I went out the back of the caravan and I called out into the sea to the whales and said, 
"You don't need to come in here whales, I don't need any whales thank you." 

Df You hadn't ever seen one there? 
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Fleur No. We actually had a pod of dolphins in the bay yesterday and the other day we had three orcas: we imagined it was 
mum, dad and a baby. The big one had a six-foot diamond fin coming off his back. My daughter followed them in the car 
round to the first and second Kaik and she could see their eyes and everything. Anyway, after I'd called out and told the 
whales I didn't need them that was the end of it. I would never have remembered I'd done it or thought about it again, 
except that, on the day the restaurant was ready to open and we were really busy one of the fishermen came in, in his 
gumboots. He said, just quietly to me, "Fleur you might like to go out and have a look, there's a whale in the bay. So, I 
went out to make sure there was and then went back into the kitchen and told them all to turn everything off and come 
out. They looked at me very strangely because it's a big thing to disrupt a kitchen when it's busy. We all went outside 
and here was this whale. The tide was high and from where we stood he was not three metres from the edge. He was 
going backwards and forwards along the coastline - I've got water on three sides here - up and down, up and down. I 
just stood there and cried, not sobbed, but tears rolled out of my eyes. You can imagine. 

I just wanted 

to take my clothes off and walk into the sea. 

y ^ It was the most 

amazing feeling I had that I wanted to ... I'm not into taking my clothes off in front of lots of people, that would not 
be normal behaviour for me, but that's what I wanted to do. Then it just ... It didn't do a big tail flip, it just shrugged, 
a toss of its tail and did a wee spout of water and went away. I turned into a headache for the council because they had 
no interest in the restaurant being built and gave me no help ... It was like pulling teeth, so a dear old Maori man from 
here went into the council a little bit later, I didn't know about it for a couple of years, and said to them, "You leave 
• that girl alone. The whale appears to very few people. The whale is the father of a kaumatua [respected elder] from the 
first Kaik and it appears to very few people." So that was another beautiful moment in my life. I don't expect everybody 
to believe all those things, but it's been very, very special for me and I just felt at that time, whatever will be, will be. 
[A man walks in] Hi Mick. That's the pig man coming to get our scraps for his pigs. I've just bought eggs off him, $165 
worth of free range eggs, that, if the New Zealand Food Safety Authority get their way, we won't be able to use. They'll 
have to come from an approved ra-dee-ra free range person. I don't know when it'll come into force, but there's certain 
things you feel... What's been happening is that people have been wanting free range, have been wanting to grow their 
own vegetables and wanting to be food foragers, and it's all been encouraged, in schools and everywhere. 

There’s a whole new interest in what’s healthy and 
qood and local and seasonal 

^ and now the Food and Safety people are tying to 

regulate it all. I don't want to make any rash statements about me and what I do, but if I can't give my pig food to a man 
who then sells me eggs and brings me bunches of parsley, that would be defeating everything that I stand for... That's 
what's so good about what we do. We had a lady the other day who got a potato that had a caterpillar inside the potato. 
Well, I had to let someone else deal with that because I would have laughed. They're organically grown in Kakanui by 
a man who tills his grounds and is very proud of every bucket of potatoes he gives us, and some person cuts one open 
and finds a caterpillar. Maybe that's the lucky one! I know that they've paid for it and everything, but I find that kind of 
thing really hard to be serious about. "I'm sorry you got the caterpillar..." It gives us a fright if we get someone who's 
grumpy because most people say it's the nicest, freshest food they've had. This morning we had people upstairs, and this 
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happens so often, who said, "This is the nicest food we've had." That makes you not tired. 

Df You're in perfect health now? 

Fleur Absolutely, yes. 

Df You managed to heal yourself? 

Fleur Yes, I'm a lucky girl. 

Df No signs of slowing down? 

lleur There don't seem to be, mainly because I can't. 

Df Can't or won't? 

Fleur People would say I won't, but how can I [laughs]? How can I not come to work? You just can't not. Every day there are 

too many neat people here expecting so see you. Like there were two lots that I went to school with in today. I know it's 
not the be all and end all, but it is important to enjoy your job. 

I’d hate to miss out on 
all this. It’s like the icing on the cake. 

Df Do you have any more plans for Fleurs now that you've upgraded from a caravan to a proper restaurant? 

Fleur I've purchased a block of land coming into Moeraki and I'm hoping to be able to set up a drive in for fresh fish, soup 

stock, raw fish salads, mutton birds, vacuum-packed, proper fish processing ... We're also working with seaweed 
products, we're doing muttonbird a nllette which is a Pakeha version of the titi tahu, how the confit of muttonbird 
used to be preserved in the fat in the kelp bags. There's heaps of other things too. There will also be demonstration 
kitchens for people ... It'll still be in this great big barn, a simple kitchen, were people can come to learn things 
like how to fillet fish, or the basics of smoking fish, or ... It'll give people something to do while their partners are 
out on fishing charters all weekend. 

DJ Why are you going to do that, to start up a drive in? 

Fleur Well that's what people want, but we don't have time to do it here at Fleurs. 

/)/ You're busy and I'm sure the restaurant's making enough money, so why do something else? 

Fleur I want to do it so that the fishing industry, the small fishermen, have ... Basically I want the fishermen to survive 

because their life is very hard; the regulations in the fishing industry, the diesel prices, the administration, the break¬ 
downs, all of these things. They need to get more money in their hands and this will be an opportunity for them to do 
that. There's an opportunity for the fishermen to invest in it so that it gives them more security, another string to their 
bow, and they will be receiving better prices. I won't make the produce any more expensive, but it will assist them in 
having a more stable and secure livelihood. I don't know if they know it yet though! I hope they know it. Our mussels 
come from the Hairy Mussel Company in Marlborough and we get all our other shellfish from Southern Clams in Dunedin 
so we really do help to keep the whole show on the road. During crayfish season that's when the Cray fishermen really 
make the money that helps keep them going for the rest of the year, but the last crayfish season wasn't brilliant. When 
I do this, they'll be able to sell their crayfish and fish direct at the drive in. I just want to make it more sustainable for 
them. 

The restaurant wouldn’t be here if they weren’t, 

along with the support of clients who share that philosophy and support us. That's what it's all about, i 
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THE PREVIOUS 23 ISSUES OF DUMBO FEATHER HAVE PROFILED THESE PEOPLE 
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Julia deVille 
Taxidermist and jeuel/er 


iOTO founder 




















Hayley Allen 
Social Entrepreneur 


OUR BACK ISSUES ARE AVAILABLE ONLY AS DIGITAL VERSIONS WHEN YOU PURCHASE A ONE YEAR SUBSCRIPTION TO THE 
DIGITAL EDITION OF DUMBO FEATHER ... THEY'RE SEARCHABLE, PRINTABLE AND BOOKMARKABLE 




















Why subscribe... 

1. Dumbo feather is sometimes hard to find in newsagents... like some of us, it has height issues 2. Your copy will be 
unblemished by price stickers 3. Delivered straight to you (as surprise)... 4. Before they even get to newsagents 
5. You save! It's only A$45 for four issues, that's a grand saving of $15 a year 6. And, in case you needed any other incentive, 
we have free t-shirts courtesy of Moral Fibre for each and every one of you who subscribes or renews their subscription. 

7. It's a wonderful gift... for yourself or someone special 

I would like to buy... 


a subscription for 

4 issues over 12 months (inc. GST and postage) 

8 issues over 24 months (inc. GST and postage) 

The digital edition of 4 issues over 12 months (inc. GST) 

My name 
My address 

My daytime phone 

This subscription is a gift for: 

Lucky person's name 
Address 


Australia 

New Zealand 

Rest of world 

$45 

$65 

$75 

$80 

$125 

$145 

$30 

$30 

$30 


Postcode 

My email 


Postcode 


Daytime phone Email 

PAYMENT 

I enclose my cheque* payable to 'Bezar Holdings Pty Ltd', or please charge my: VISA MASTERCARD BANKCARD 

Card no Expiry 

Cardholder's name 
Signature 

and post to PO Box 775, Edgecliff, NSW 2027 

^Australian residents only, all others please pay by credit card or contact us for bank transfer details 
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Win a Gloworm electric bicycle 



Glow Worm Bicycles - a 
revolution in transport. A trip 
to the shops, a cruise to the 
beach or a long distance 
commute, with Glow Worm's 
electric bicycles you'll arrive 
in style and with no sweat. 
Electric bicycles are street 
legal in Australia, so you can 
start the day with fresh air, 
avoid the traffic jams, park 
where you want and all the 
while treat the planet to a 
low-emissions transport 
treat. 


Dumbo feather readers can 
win their own electric bicycle 
by telling us in 25 words how 
an electric bicycle would 
change your life. Enter at 
glowwormbicycles.com.au/D 
umboFeatherCompetition. 
Entries close August 15, and 
the winner will be 
announced on 
www.dumbofeather.com. 


What is a Glow Worm 
Bicycle? It's a silent, 200W 
hub motor driven electric 
bicycle. You can pedal, use 
the motor or both. Classified 
as a bicycle it does not 
require registration or insur¬ 
ance and can go anywhere a 
bike can. The 36V lOAh 
removable Lithium battery 
charges in 4 hours to take 
you up to 50km on one 
charge. 




FISH 


ethical earth friendly fair 



All Organic Cotton. Organic Dyes. 
Fairtrade certified, ethical supply chain. 
Carbon Neutral. A fair price for all. 

















